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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Historical Notices of the’ Collegiate Church or 
Royal Free Chapel and Sanctuary of St. Mar- 
din-le-Grand, London, &c. By Alfred John 
Kempe. Illustrated. with Engravings. 8vo. 
pp 212%. London 1825. Longman & Co. 
J, Nichols & Son. ; 
Wausre the Sanctpary of St: Martin-le-Grand 
formerly stood, our new General Post Office is 
now lifting its extensive walls. W here thieves and 
murderers apd traitors were whilom received, 
there’ Will in ‘future be taken in commercial, 
ing,and= love’ letters, Such is the change 
; between: the’ time of James I. (whose 
Atts wh’ the: 21st of ‘jhis reign annibilated those 
privileges of refuge for éver) and our good days, 
when the correspondence of individuals produces 
a ten-fold larger revenue in one week, than ever 
accmed from protected felons'in a twelvemoutlr. 
—Butim making rodin for this alteration, many 
things of high. antiquarian ‘interest have been 
brought to light ; and Mr. Kempe has rendered 
good service both»to science and literature, by | 
ene their meméry in tiiis acceptable et 


“ His: chief endeavour (he tells us) hasbeen’ 
to present to his Yeaders in Ps annals.of St. 
Martiole-Grand, ntatter derive. from anpub- 
lished- manuscript authorities, | 





pilation from printed books, amd to associate 
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er thama com-"* 
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pages, that Ingelric was Earl of Fssex under the 
Saxon monarchy, a wg Sa then hereditary 
but of great importance ; for, as a learned and 
bigh authority in our historical antiquities has 
remarked, Earls were not at first purely titular, 
but absoltitely Viceroys oyer the counties, in- 
vested with the military command of them, pre- 
siding in the county courts; @nd sharing with the 
King the third penny of their pleas. In short, 
the Earl was invested permanently with that 
power now delegated to the Lord Lieutenant 
with ‘the Vice-comes or Sheriff. 

«This foundation and endowment took place 
in the year 1056, the 15th of the reign of Ed- 
ward te Confessor. 2 

«« After. the. glorious but unsuccessful stand 
made by Harold for his crown jn the field at Sen- 
lac, near Hastings, Ingelric appears to have lost 
his possessions in Essex, which were conferred 
hy the victor on one of his martial coudjutors, 

tace Earl of Boulogne. 

««T am induced to suspect, from circumstances 
which will appear in the sequel, that Ingelric, 
and perhaps his brother Girard, devoted them- 
selves to-a religious life within the walls of their 
foundation ; and that Ingélric himself was the 
first Dean or Custos of St, Martin‘s.” 

King William confiumed tind enlarged the privi- 
legés ofthis establishment by a chapter; in the ver- 
bosity of which, as is well obsem y Mr. Kempe, 


with his work as much inteyest oftageneral and “there is something of fet 
historical nature as its limits would | tad 
While engayed im this really m juts pur- | witnesses, the Conquenr’s royal court;his queen, 
suit, we read with astonishment, ‘thet ‘ in,col- his warriors, and nobles, the prelates of the holy 
lecting every thing which appeated worthy of church, amd the legates of Rome, assemabled at 
Rotice relative to this highly privileged founda- its confirmation.” 
tion, he had greatly to regret th 
of the Chapter of Westminster, to whom its pos- ‘sanctuagy follows ; but we shall only quote a 
Sessions are vested, should be so exclusive of all small portion of it : 
hisiotical research, as to preclude him even from| * Sanctuary is said by ancient writers to have 
a sight of the Register of the Church and Sanc-| been firet established in this island by Lucius, 
twary of St. Martin-le-Grand, ‘a restriction cer-| King of “Britain, who is reported to have lived 
tainly not existing in times when litérary labours'in the third century of the Christian era, but 
were less encouraged, and of which it is not so| whose very existence is apocryphal, Spelman 
easy to perceive the expediency.” | states that Pope Boniface the fifth was the first 
_{tis not indeed!; and we are glad fo see the in- who commanded altars and palaces to be places 
dividual at the head of the apter of West- of refuge for offenders. This was probably in 
minster thanked for, at least, bis politeness in imitation of the ordinance of Moses, which ap- 


it,” | the simneginationconjuresup im. ifs accompariyk 


a cross in his hand, repair to am appointed port, 
embark, and quit the country, If apprehended 
or brought back in his way thither, within forty 
days, he had a right to plead the privilege of 
sanctuary, and to claim a free passage. If the 
offender neglected this appeal-to the coroner, 
and remained in the sanctuary after the forty 
days limited, it betame félony for any one to 
afford him sustenance. 

“The corouer was to take the abjuration of the 
criminal at the church door, in the following 
form, which acquaints us with some curious par- 
ticulars, ; 

“‘ This hear thou, Sir Coroner, that I M. of H. am a 
Stealer of sheep [or of any other beast,ora murderer of 
one or more,] and because I have done many snch evils 
and robberies in this land, Ido ahjure the land of our 
Lord Edward, King of England, and | shall haste me to- 
wards the port ofsuch a place which thow hast given me; 
and that I shal! not go out of the highway, and if 1 do, 
1 will that I be taken as a robher and a felon of our Lord 
the King ; and that at such place | will diligently seek 
for passage, and that I will there but one flood and 
ebb, if I can have passage ; tind, unless I can have it 
in such a place, I will go every day into the sea up 
to my knees, assaying to pags over, and unless I can do 
this within forty jays 1 wilt put myself again into the 
chureb, as a robber and a felon of our Lord the King; so 
God me help and His holy judgment.” 

«In an ancient law book is'the following par- 
ticular account of the privilege of tem 
sanctuary, by which at further appears that it 
was not jndiscriminsie. ‘1f shy ane fly to sanc- 
tuary amd there. demand, on, are, to 


‘grandeur end dietmeuish ;-for if hé bez eommon thief,-rob- 
yingybermdedercr, ae a and >be for 
eucli done, and iscotered by the pe . ant. 


of ‘his pledges avd denizérs, or if any one be 
convict for debt or ‘other offenée upon his own 
sonfession,; and hath forjured thé/realm, or hath 


at the regulations| ..A well digested aceount of the privileges of| been exiled, ianished, outlawed, or waived, or 


joiped upon this hope to be defetided in sanc- 
tuaty, they may take him out thence, without 
any prejudice of the franchise of sanctuary. but 
in thé fight of offenders who by mischance fall 
into an offence mortal out of sanctuary, and for 
their ttue repentance tun to monasteries,’ and 
commonly confess themselves sorrowful, King 
Henry If, at Clarendon, granted unto thém, that 
they should be defended ‘by the church for the 
space of forty days, and ordained that the towns 
should defend such flyers for the whole fory 


answering an application so reasonable, that the pointed three cities. as a refuge for him ‘ who] days, and send them to the coroner at the cu~ 


feelings which rejected it can hardly be divined. sHould kill his neighbour unawares.’ There were 
rom other more liberal sources the author pro- two kinds of sanctuary, one, of a temporary and 
cured sufficient information for his se. |limited, another of a permanent and gerieral na- 
On perusing this book a reflection strikes us'ture. “Sanctuary appears at: first to have been 
very forcibly: it was Monachism ‘which saved only intended to afford a temporary refuge. for 
erature through’ the darker apes; preserved criminals until they could compromise tlieir of- 


that very Literature which at last burst forth at, 
once a light and a flame to consume its pre-| 
server. 

St. Martin-le-Grand, of which not a vestige 
now remains—of the greatness of which we have 


fence with their accusers; almost every crime, 
except malicious homicide, being under the 
Saxon laws redeemable for money. 

«©. = ~ From the time of the Saxon kings, 
under certain modifications, churches and church- 


now this last record before us—was a royal and | yards were a refuge for offenders, and the privi- 
free chapel in the time of Edward the Confes- lege of the temporary sanctuary afforded by them 
for, and probably long anterior to’that age ; and| may be stated as follows. To those guilty of sacri- 
possessed of many potent immunities. Its early|lege or treason, it was for obvious reasons de- 
history is thus given, at its endowment by Ingel-|nied. Within the space of forty days the per- 
nc, the Saxon Earl of Essex, and Girard his|son who had embraced the sarctuary afforded by 
brother, in the reign alluded to: churches and their precincts was to clothe him- 


roner’s view,’ 

“ This authority further states that it was at 
the election of the offenders ‘ to yiéld to the 
law ; or so acknowledge his offence to the co- 
roner and: the people, aud to waive the law ; and 
if he yield himséif to be tried by law, he is to be 
sent to the gaol, and to wait for either acquittal 
or condemnation ; and if he confess a mortal 
offence and desire to depart the realm, he is te 
£0 from the end of’ the sanctuary upgirt in pure 
sackcloth, and there swear that he wil) keep 
the strait way to such a port or such a passage 
which he hath chosen, and will stay in no parts 
wo nights together, until that for this mortal 
offence which he hath confessed in the hearing 
of the people he hath avoided the realm, uéver 
to return during the king’s life without leave, 
so God him help, and the holy evangelists; and 


“ It appears ‘from’ a manuscript which has|self in sackcloth, confess his crime before the|afterwards let him take fle sign of the cross 
been frequently resorted to in the course of these | coroner, solemnly abjure the realm, and taking} and carry the same, and the same is as much 











‘and iffary one remain in the, sanctuary ahoye 
the fortyedays, by so doing he is barred the grant 
‘of abjutation, if the fault be in him, after which 
time it is not lawful for any one to: give him vic- 
tuals. 


«And dlihough such be out of the peace of 


the king, yet none ought to dishearten them, all 
one as if they were in protection of the church, 
if they be not found cut of the high-way wil- 
fully breaking their oaths, or to do cther mis- 
chief in the highway.’ 

“ The lodgings of sanctuary-men became a 
source of profitable revenue to the Hcclesiastics. 
William Ebesham, a scribe, writing to bis master 
Sir: John Paston, perhaps from this very Sanc- 
tuary of St. Martin, about the year 1469, be- 
seeches him as an alins-gilt for one of his old 
gowns, plaintively exclaiming, ‘ God knoweth | 


lie in sanctuary at great costs and among xzight 


unreasonable askers.’ ”’ 


Great abuses crept in as the times declined 
from. their original simplicity ; and these were 
dealt with by the laws acquiring additional 
strength, till the final and well-deserved aanihi- 
lation of so dangerous a system. 

The archives of the chapel, and the succession 
ofvits- deans and prebends, furnish Mr, Kempe 
with materials for several valuable chapters ; but 
our limits forbid our entering upon these histori- 
eal notices, 

‘Numerous fabricatcrs of counterfeit plate 
and jewels sought immunity for their fraudulent 
trade within the walls of St, Martin's. Long 
@ter the dissolution of religious houses and sup- 
pression of sanctuaries, they appear to have kept 
their stand on this privileged ground. The ma- 
nufacture of St. Mertin’s became a proverbial 
expression for counterfeit ware ; and continued 
80 even in the seventeenth century.” 

During the wars of the Roses, about the middle 
of the 15th century, 

““The lawless inhabitants of St. Martin's be- 
came, during these iftestine commotions, more 
daring and obnoxious than ever to the city. They 
issued: forth on-some occasion boldly from their 
citadel in a body, assaulted and severely wounded 
several ef the citizens, and retired again within 


the precinct, The Mayor and Aldermen put} 


themselves at: the head of the citizens, forced 
open the gates of the Sanctuary aud bore off se- 
veralof the riag-leaders,. The Dean preferred 
his complaint for breach of privilege, as on former 
oecasions, the Mayor was summored to attend 
the king, at that time in Hextiordshire, but the 
Citizens of London were now treated with greater 
respect, nnd were directed to keep their prisoners 
until the. matter could be more stiicily investi- 
gated. 

‘* Jn the subsequent year a. serious affray took 
place between the citizens and foreigners resi- 
dent in London. ‘The sanctuary men sallied out 
and joined the mob in the plunder of the unfor- 
tunate strangers *.”” 

These enormities produced an act of the hing 
(Herry V1.) and the Star Chamber to limit and 
repress similar outrages: this document is very 
comprehensive, and of a part of it (the articles) 
80 truly descriptive of senctuary inmates, we give 
the following abstract : 

}. Every fagitive claiming admission, to present him- 
seli beforé the Dean, and declare bis crime and name. 

2. That be deliver up all manner of weapon aid nr- 
meur, Drak Pea pa whieh he is allowed to wetain, 
provided it be pointless, “ to herve withal] his meate. 

3. ‘That ‘eve 


) 


erragnt and open theefe, robber, mvr- 
derer, and felo 


on entering the Sanctuary, find surety 
person, for geod bebayjourduris 
quarter of a ycur after his ¢ 





St. Martin’s were afterwards 
lundering Antonio Moricin, 
re executed at Tyburn. 


+2 


parture; ‘the said fovitive being always at liberty to-de- 
létistite 


rtatp e f 1ogts be 

4 ‘Ehat-the, ates, doors, &c. of the Sapctuary be clos- 
edfiom 3 at night till 6 in & hotthan’ ton Mithatiows 
to Pandlemas| ‘And from the same chony at night ti)h4 in 
the morning during the rest of the year;, the treason and 
felony fugitives being always “ within the clostre on 
night’s time.” 

‘b. ln Gase of stolen goods being taken to the Sanctu- 
ary, the Dean to cause the thief to make restitution of 
the same, on satisfactory evidente being produced by the 
party robbed. ! 

6. That if any fagitive “ issue out by day or night” and 
conumit fresh offences, he is to be committed to close 
confinement, with liberty, nevertheless, to depart from 
the Sanctuary, at any hour to be by him named “ be- 
twixt sunne and suune.” 

7. * That subtle a of locks, counterfeitours of 
keys, contrivers of seals, forgers of fulse evidences, 
workers of counterfeit chaines, beades, brouches, ouches, 
briugs, cups, spoones silvered, and plates of copper gilt, 
uttered for gold,” be net suffered in the said Sanctuary; 
suspected persons to be confined, and to procure surety 
as in art, 3, 

8. ** Common putuers, strumpets, and bawdes,” to be 
“set in open ward on day times, till shame cause them 
to depart or to amend their vicious living.” 

9. Forbids ‘* deceitful games, as playes at hazzard, the 
dice, the guek, the kayelles, the cloysh, and other such 
unleefnl,” &¢. 

10. Provides for the due observance of the Sabbath and 
saints’ fone ** by all artificers, as well barbours as other.” 

And, 1]. Enforces every person to be sworn to the ob- 
servance of the articles 


At last, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of St. 
Martin’s merged in that of Westminster, (about 
7515,) and after this period the annals of the 
former are of less note. In 1815, the site was 
ordered, by Act of Parliament, to be cleared for 
the purpose to which it is now devoted ; and the 
crypts and other remains which Mr. Kempe has 

had engraved, were discovered among the foun- 

| dations. Altogether we czn most justly recom- 
mend his unpretending volume to the public 
generally. 











A Picturesque and Leseviptive Tour in the Moun- 
tains of the High Purenees: comprising 24 
Views of the most interesting Scenes, &c. By 
J. Hardy, Esq. 8vo. Lon. 1825. Ackermann. 

TuovuGn not written with the pen of a Chateau- 

briand, and thongh the Engravings are on a 

small scale ; yet both the narrative and pictorial 

| parts of this volume are sufficiently pleasing and 
| Varied to recommend it to favour. Of the latter 
we can give no notion, except we may do so 
by saying that they are about the size of the 
palm of our hand, and very pretty, even as mo- 
;noionously coloured with biues, yellows, greens, 





| sia F : 
| browns, and whites—the prevailing tints, it, 


appears, of the country at the season it was vi- 
| sited by Mr. Hardy. The forms, however, are 
lof every diversity of mountain, wood, cataract, 
and building; end the whcle number cf prints 
serye to impress us with pretty accurate ideas of 
the diversified scenery of these lofty regions. 

Ofthe qualities in the literary portion, (as we 
do not mean to, enter upon the author's ac- 
counts of the famous Baths of Lareges,&c.) a 
very brief example will convey to our readers 
sufiicient grounds for an’ opinion, and we select 
the following : 

At Pau “one house in the centre of the 
tovn has written upon it, ‘ Bemadotte, Kipg of 
Sweden, was born here.’ | Branches of his family 
Still reside in the place and its envixous, 

“The Berrnais have very finely marked fea- 
tures, especially the women, with jet-black heir, 
Hike their néur neighbours, the Spaniards. “Even 
zt this distant day I noticed many men who bore 
a strong resembiknce to the portraits of Henri 
Quatre, cf which'they are not adittle proud. At 
Pav, as in most other parts of France, there are 
two classes of men essentially distinct im charac- 
ter: one belonging to the . ancién régime, in- 
cluding the old nolilesse ; the other embracing 
all these who lave sprung up since the revolu- 
tion. In dress, manners, and outward appear- 
ance, they are as opposite as light and darkness, 





except that the younger still retain, the, universal 
politeness’ of the-wation, The ,oldbeaux have 
silvered Dhbir, ‘wear white. silk stockings, and 
with a roquelaure;/are just ‘what we. see on our 
English ‘stage, the very pink..of fribble and gal- 
lantry. The other party is. mostly in, a sort of 
military undtess costume, with complete mops of 
black air a@ la Brutus, terrific whiskers, and 
their gait the most consequential and superci- 
lious that can be imagined. The public prome- 
nades shew them in fine contrast. The same 
may almost be said: of the fair sex: of these the 
elder ave principally distinguished by daily at- 
tendance at mass, dressed in a full-trimmed lace 
cap, in lieu of a bonnet. It may well be sup- 
posed that there is no congeniality of sentiment 
between the two; each having a mortal hatred 
for the other, and shewing their reciprocal bit 
terness by almost blood-thirsty, language and 
invective, - - - 

“* Nothing can equal. the! beauty. of the si- 
tuation of Argelés;. with the: panoramic, view 
around, it is perfectly exquisite. . The trayeller 
must here rest a time to enjoy the infinite yarety, 
The valley of Auzun :epreads out.at,his feet; to 
the north isa circular bill, called, Balandrau; 
from thence a superb coup-d’@il is obtained of 
the-valey-+-to-the south isthe Pic de Sculom, 
cetached by its loftiness from the neighbouring 
mountains; behind \this peak the symmits of 
three other hills rise up into the azuye of the sky, 
the masses of snow which streak their sides in 
fantastic shapes admirably contrasting with the 
deep purple of their bases. The nearer, view 
traces the picturesque banks and meanders of 
the Gave, in its silvery course to the. farther 
extent of the level.. The whole scene, has the 
appearance of one vast piece of mosaic : patches 
of the bright yellow:blossom, of the broom, the 
rich brown of the ripening harvest, «the pale 
jgreen of the beautiful meadows, skirted by noble 
| trees, are. all so enchantingly mingled, that the 
|Spectator feels absclutely bewildered with the 
splendid profusign : 

* Here’spring the living herbs profusely wild 

O’er all the deep-green earth, beyond the power 

Uf botanist to number up their tribes” 

“« In the immediate. neighhourhocd are the 
vemains of cight castles, each giving character 
\to and embellisping the surrounding landscayes : 
they formerly served to protect the country during 
the desperate incursions of the Spaniards. - - - 

At St. Sauvenr,, “ one, of the greatest delica- 
cies of the, seascn is the flesh of the wild deer, 
‘shot on the mountains, the chief purvéyor of 
which is a deaf and dumb man of herculean 
istrengih, who is frequently out four days toge- 
ther, engaged in their pursuit, sleeping mm caves. 
jLiis shoes are supplied with five iron spikes at 
ithe, battom, and with these he ascends steep 
ridges with incredible velocity. During a subse- 
quent visit which J made to this place, the same 
man.returned from an excursicn enveloped im an 
eucrmously large bear-skin. The account he 
gaye was (as understood by those accustomed to 
his signs) that, lying concealed behind a rock, 
waiting the approach of some deer, he was 
dreadiully alarmed at seeing a bear, which at the 
moment was iitated by a number of insects 
tormenting its eyes, With great caution he 
loaded his piece with eight builets, and with a 
sure aim sent them right into his head. The 
creature, as he describes it, rolled down the sice 
ofthe mountain a full mile, himself carefully 
watching him, and a favourable opportunity oi- 
feting, he. again took aim and Jaid him de ad. 
Suipping, him of bis. skin and cutting ‘out }1s 
grease was the aflair of the next cay, and with 
these he came down to St. Sauveur, elitted be- 
yond measure with his splendid trophies. 
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* ag his taste for the beauties of nature is animat- 


' ‘the same’ kind. 


es are made! from, the mdst 
distaiit’ valleys ‘dn the fete-days of: the 15th of 
‘August and Sth of ‘September, ; Being in . the 
neighbourhood’ of St, Sauveur about the former 
time; I saw immense numbers assembling to 
offer up their devotions, For several days pre- 
ceding the’15th, ‘particularly the night of the 
44th, men, women, and children were ‘seen 
marching in lengthened files, chanting doleful 
strains. The melancholy and somewhat. melo- 
dios hymns, proceeding from an infinity of 
voices, drove away all thought of sleep, and 
threw so strong a feeling of the romantic into 
the pilgrimage, that, had health permitted, 1 
should have risen, and most willingly joined the 
tumerous throng. The whole were in their best 
attire, the women in white, with scarlet capucins, 
‘and barefooted.” 

‘« Infinity of voices” is a vile phrase ; and in- 
deed Mr. Hardy’s style is by no means so pure 


to which 'pilerimag 


“éd:' "For' instance, he tells us, elsewhere, ‘‘ the 
tastade ‘of Serizet is heard afar off by a dull 
hieavy sound,” &c,; and there are other faults of 

But after all, the Views are the 
great’ ornament of the volume, and they are 
cleverly done. 








Babylon the Great: a Dissection und Demonstration 
of Men and Things in the British Capital. By 
the’ Author of the Modern Athens. 12mo. 
2 Vols. London 1825. C. Knight. 

Tais publication has been lying longer on our 

table'than we usually allow books to lie, before 

téviewing them; but critics, like other folks, 
have their tastes, and as we sometimes hasten 
to pleasant dishes with avidity, so are we some- 
times repelled, through want of appetite, from 
other dishes, which are: perhaps rather coarse, 
tough, heavy, or unpalatable. These volumes do 
not come under the first comparison : they have 
some merits, but they do in a great degree come 
under the last. 

It is happy with an author when he can illus- 
trate his itle even in the fitst two sentences of 
his work—-Babylon the great—Babel—a con- 
fusion of tongues—a horrid difficulty of under- 
standing what is meant: hearken, how it com- 
mences ! 

“ The literature of England, of Europe, of the 
world, at any place or for any time, contains not 

a page, a volume, or a book, so mighty in import 

or so magnificent in explanation, as the single 

word Lanpon. That is the talisman which opens 
the book of Nature“and of Nations, and sets be- 
fore the observer the men of all countries and all 
ages, in respect both of what they are and what 
they have done.” 

What the literature of the world “ at any 


place” means, is far beyond our humble compre- 
hension; and as for literature containing “‘ a 
page, a volume, or a book,” (heaven help us, we 
fancied a volume was a book,) it is really a droll 
turn, since in unenlightened times it always ap- 
peared to be the reverse, namely, that the pages, 
yolumes, and books (‘since they must be contra- 
But as 


distinguished) contained the literature. 
Dr, Last changed the whole system of anatomy 


and sent the heart to the right side, &c. so we 
can have. no objection to this new dissector of 
men, and demonstrator of things, altering the en- 
tire position and order of learning, by being “so 


magnificent in explanation”!!! As for the talis 
man part of the business, the context, as it were 


to the' first grand burst, it exceeds our powers of 


Imagination, even more than the preceding pe 


riod, As we endeavour to understand it, it sig- 


« At some little distance from che Titaghio! dnte Tralohodion’ ; (Wut what book 


cannot tell, 

speaking, of. the. 
nations should be a different affair, and may 
prob: 


must be’ still more wonderful, since, on being 





that is we 
h we have heard, allegorically 


thoug l 
book of Nature—the book of 


— 


ably be. ‘an appendix of! Chronicles or 
Kings ;) but our author’s conjoined, volume 


opened, it sets before our eyes the men of all 
countries and all ages, * in respect both. of what 
they are, and what they have done.” Oh, that 
we could explain this to our readers! but our 
skill in dissection and demonstration. quails at 
the stern unintelligihility of so magnificent an 
explanation---we fold our arms, we sigh, we 
groan—we exclaim, Oh, “ Babylon the Great”’! 
Perceiving thus early in his lucubrations, that 
no writer in existence could be better fitted to 
become the Historian of Babylon, and therefore 
attaching prodigious value to his dicta, we have, 
as we confess, been slower in perusing this clear 
and luminous author than we might have been, 
had we found him more light and easy of di- 
gestion, But when we reflect on the gigantic 
capacity of such a man ; on the importapce which 
must be allowed to his opinions ; on hisinfluence, 
nat only on the present generation, but on pos- 
terity, to the end of time; on the mature insight 
into its every crevice which six months’ residence 
in the talismanic London must have afforded 
him ; and on the unhesitating dictatorial way in 
which he delivers his oracular dogmas, we are 
not sorry that we took about as long a period to 
read, as he did to make his book. 
Having done so, we presume it will not be ex- 
pected from us that we should become laborious 
commentators, to expound so accomplished a 
writer through many of his profound remarks. 
Qualified as he unquestionably shows himself to 
be, to. paint_our manners, to delineate our pecu- 
liarities, to describe our social life from bottom to 
top, to elucidate our politics, to take grand views 
of general, and striking views of particular sub- 
jects, to depict our leading characters of every 
class, and to criticise our arts and literature— 
qualified as this modern admirable Crichton is to 
go through all this task, slick, right away, it 
would indeed be presumption in us to do more 
than follow him in one or-two cases, just to de- 
monstrate how immensely we admire his genius. 
The periodical Press occupies nearly all the 
second volume ; of course the Literary Gazette 
is honoured with an exposition, and as we are a 
little hetter acquainted with that Journal than 
even this omniscient Dissector, we may as well 
take his notice of it to show how ignorant he is 
upon the topics which he presumes to decide 
in his own particular modest way of asserting, 
without hinting at doubt or scruple. Listen 
again to “ Sir Oracle—let no dog bark.” 


fully shortened ; and yet, iustead of being thereby 
obscured, it has become, if not absolutely clear, 
at least much more easily seen through than ever. 
But I shall have to advert to these matters, as 
the spectres of the journals pass. in succession be- 
fore me, and therefore I shall assume the attitude 
and the gravity necessary for receiving and doing 
justice to the goodly show,—of which I must at- 
tend first to them of the week, as they have the 
least time to wait ere they be elbowed into obli- 
vion by their successors,” 

What the eminent person wishes to imply by 
telling us he shall assume an attitude necessary 
for receiving the spectves of the journals, passeth ! 


’ 


’ 


nearer home. 


stands at the top of this class. 


“ The labour of the critics has been wonder- 


but the amiable confusion of his language, ‘to 
the goodly show—of which I must. attend to 
them,” forbids our prying farther, till he comes 


‘<In point, (saith the man of universal 





tion as to the commercial part of ip cjite- 
rary world, of circulation, and particulatlyvof 
abundant quotation—especially from - 
lished by certain houses—The Litevary! Gasett- 
‘©The ; ite - 
rary Gazette” is neither very wise»asan oracle, 
nor very much to be trusted as aojudge);: and 
its connexion with the trade of book+selling: is 
too close and too well known, for allowing of 
that perfect fairness which would be: demanded 
of such a monitor. Furthermorey it: has. got 
completely established; and when a thing, of 
its description accomplishes this, those who have 
the management are very apt to become indolent. 
But still ‘‘ The Gazette’’ is not without its uses ; 
and though the praise or the censure ‘which it 
awards be often ludicrously at variance with the 
quoted evidence, yet one can always at least guess 
at the general nature of a book, from the character 
which is made and taken of it in ‘‘ Vhe Gazette.” 
Now, upon this opinion given ex cathedra: by 
a writer, of whose ‘‘ Modern Athens’ (like his 
Babylon) we happened not to think so highly as 
he does himself, we may be pardoned for making 
a brief statement, and especially as we have seen 
the same or similar unfounded aspersions \put 
forth by equally well-informed and honestly, af- 
fected personages elsewhere. Falsehoodsoften 
repeated and never contradicted, acquire:a:cer- 
tain semblance of truth,jcalculated to impose upon 
the public, and especially upon persons ignorant 
of real facts, Thus the misrepresentations in 
the newspapers, pamphlets, and books to -which 
we allude, may have obtained some modicum of 
credit, at a distance from us, when they reiter- 
ated the lie, (as boldly as if justly stated, that 
the Literary Gazette was biassed or enthralled 
Ly any connexion with booksellers or publish- 
ers, To such charge, We (the Editor, in breach 
of grammar and etiquette) reply, and: we are 
sure our word will be believed, that no book- 
seller or publisher had ever influence enough to 
dictate a line, far less an opinion, inthis Journal ; 
and we trust that whatever faults belong to it, 
they may be imputed solely to that source whence 
they flow—the best exercise of his judgment in 
an individual, labouring in union with others in 
whom he (not rashly, nor without strict trial) 
places confidence. We affirm that: no» instruc- 
tion was ever given to one of the many literary 
gentlemen, artists, contributors, and correspon- 
dents, who have been connected: with the Ga- 
zette since its establishment, except to. write 
freely, impartially, favouring none, sand without 
regard to persons: and we dared not say this, 
which so great a number might put us to shame 
by contradicting if false, unless it were wnequivo- 
cally true to the utmost letter. 

Yet this impudent pretender to instruct the 
country, ventures to talk of our fairness being 
notoriously affected by some indefined interest 
which he alleges we have in the trade of book- 
selling : we tell him, that we despise every puff 
and artifice of that trade, as heartily as we de- 
spise his own trade of book-making, without as 
much acquaintance with his subject as would en- 
title him to write a private letter upon it, And 
if he drags from us a proof of our uncompromis- 
ing regard to honest criticism (as far.as our abili- 
ties go) and literary independence, he shall have 
it in another affirmation, which we must have his 
own assurance to hazard were it not.the simple 
fact,—--which is, that the very Publishers who 
possess property in the Literary, Gazette keep 
back their works from it more ‘than booksellers 
unconnected with it, and loudly complain of 
their being treated with undue harshness and 
severity. So much for oursélves—it is seldom 
we are provoked to the theme; and. perhaps 








uifies, that the word London opens the book of 
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knowledge,) in point of standing, of informa 


even now it would have been wiser, at any rate 
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More dignibed, if we bad suffered our proud cir-|slight seasoning of difhdence, as.if it were barely { of ‘a, p@rsou well Known to both my guides, ou 
rste 


culation and the gratifying popularity ef our ex-| possible he might lack information or be mis- enquiry was as to the state of the roads, and 
ertious, to answer these calumnies. ‘Lhe good |taken ; and let bitn refrain from imputations,of the }the probable safety of 






































































































b bable “w-journey fram, thence to but little’¢ 
sense and discrimination of the public ge-|correctness of which he cannot be positive;; Thus, Dathasths.,! In answé? td’ our questions we re- rab having 
nerally put all such matters on their right foot: | with ‘am ‘observant turn of mind, thougly coarse | ceived only: vague’ assertions of What was al- gome of th 
ing. But'we' lope to bé excused for once, if we} and unpolistied, he may write of things within |ready known: 'to ‘us, narhel}} that’ there was no of country 
have stolen-half a column to vindicate out. fa-| his dovwly. here and compass, the reading. of] assurdnce of ‘safety in ‘any patty of the Hanran, the Hames 
vourite pursnit with the few who may be:abysed } which may'be' endured. AB. without being ‘well armed and in a‘patty,” ” the purpos 
by suchi‘a Solomon as we have here—dissecting Bosra itself is an extremely ‘interesting place, and filling 
and\demonstrating, forsooth ! | T gdexrsGnam’s Travers, &c. but Mahonietaii': jealousy ‘preventéd the author af this op, 

dais hardly worth while to pursue so ahsurd} | From? Gherbee to’ Bosra and Salghud. from. giving ‘s6' particular an account of its curio- doing, Jea 
an,author beyond these limits ; but to show that} We resume out epitome of these Travels without |sities‘as he wished. Greek, Roman, and ‘Ara- fat, unfett 
itzia not.merely the exposure of his folly in our}yihrase ; trusting that the composite structure | bic inscriptidns abound every Where among the dour of res 
own cause which has induced us to castigate him, | will! speak for itself, and-that if we are not wor- |ruins of a cityabout three miles in circumference; quiry bey 
we shal! vs ¢hance directed, into his book, and }shipped in the''structere, its parts, at least, may |out author contrived to copy # few of them, and other con: 
see twhiat itis like on other points, Behold:, _|be praised) “The difficulty of travelling in the}doubtless if ‘the whole might be’ quietly and The folios 
$ Boistsong is this character upon him, that} Hauran, atthe’ time of Mr. Buckingham’s so-| safely examined by a learned person, the annals, of those | 
you:ean stell a genuine Londoner wherever you}journ, seems to bave arisen in great measure from|of the place would be sufficiently illustrated, kuown, as 
meet: him and ‘yop are-much more certain of|the scartity “of ¢orn to feed the horses, {in con-| From a fine ‘Theatre existing, ‘Bosra ‘must ‘have of Salghu 
your man in* tie mountaive of the North, or on}sequence of'a great, droyght;) and he says, been a prominent Roman station ; but all ante, froman 
the plains» of ‘the East, than you are in Cheap-}. '* A foot ‘passenger coald: therefore make his|rior is still more dark? 04) jo5 suwi es piss Fe hoi 
side: dr kudgate-hill. It is the same im what-jway at little or no expeuse, as travellers and} “Tt was in vain,” saye:(Mr.> Buckingham, Deer ul Na 
everche-may "be «doing : devotion, debauchery,|wayfareré ‘of ‘every description halt at the|‘ that I directed my enquiries! as tO" apy, spade miktePul 
attention ‘of'his ‘family, desertion of his fa-jsheikh’s dwelliny, where, whatever may, be the|tions respecting “dus ‘celebrated, city; not sone »° fretha S 
mily—all sorts of virtues, all sorts of vices;jrank or condition of the stranger, before any|among our whole party remembered® the pen he bear 
are Stamped ‘with the air of ‘business. You|questions are’ asked him as to where, he comes| passage in‘ Isaiah; “© Who fs lie’ that cometh F by,comp: 
canjnever ‘say'that his heart is not in the mat-}from, or whither he is going, coffee is served: to | from Edom, ‘with dyed? garments’ ftdth Boarah ? _ mated bj 
ter—becausé' you’ van never prove an alibi, by| him: from a large pot always on the fire, and a|this that is gloridus in; bis/appéfel, ‘travelling in dT Je 
finding it-about‘any thing else ; but just as little} meal of bread; milk, oil, honéy, or butter, is set] the greatness of his strength (chap. tail. ¥er.1,) all them 
can gu say'that his heart isin the matter, for|before! him, for which no payment: is ever de | Not. one of thet remembered any thiig of’eren nattied y 
you-aré wnable to discover it there. It is, how; |manded ot even expected by the host, .who,,-in|the name-of Judas Mactébeus, by whom this,city peopled, 
e€very;much mote pleasant for you, and perchance |this manner, feeds at least twenty persons onan | wes taken; ncrewere they’ at aft award tiat’ it gion hew 
also,much more pleasant for himself; for the}average, every day in the year, from his|owa}liad been a post contested by the Romis; ‘Par, i field. a3 
heart ja both -wturbulent and a brittle thing, and| purse! at least 1 could not learn that he, was}thians, Saracens, or any other people, a8 a forfi-, and, 19y 
it is wayward in the management and painful.in}remunerated in any manner for this expenditure, |fied and border possession ; “but Imaginéd that it the hiyer 
the fracture ; and if one’s own mere personal|though it is‘considered as a necessary cowse-|must have been’ originally one. of the Vay ay Sonie of 
comfprt, be ‘the'sole or the grand object of one’s|quence af ‘his situation as Chief-of the commy- {cities of Solomon, ‘and: from thé! décline” ‘of the . casional 
existence, then ‘tlre less: heart one has, or the less nity, that he should maintain this ancient, prac- | Jewish power have passed at orice’ mtd“the pos- the sake 
one exercises it, one’s comfort has the less chance] tice! of hospitality to strangers. - - - session of ‘the Christian Greéks,’ fo whonr they casional 
of being interrupted.” “ One‘ of the peculiar characteristics of dif-|attributed all thé principaP remain’ ‘how seei in the fain 
Aud this is the character of a Londoner justly |ference between the ruined towns in the Hauran}the'city.”' Fate ae a happen 
appreciated, or, as’ our title bag would have it,|and those of the countries to the westward, is}. But though hecould gét little of its antiquities, go righ 
“‘ dissected and demonstrated” t.. Upon ‘it, we|this, that in the. fpymer vo fragments of broken}our countryman acquired. information of another east, pi 
wouldask, where are “ the,plains of the east’ —| pottery are seen, while near the ruins of ancient |bind at Bosra.’ bia! YR, provide 
what is: "doing “devotion, debauchery,” and cities in Syria and Egypt, considerable quantities |’ ‘* On arisif'im thginorning T found that 1 had. the firs 
abovedllt, doing ‘desertion of family” ‘“stamped|of such fragments are invariably found, either|been bitten all ovér, during my’slép, by ani in- safe Gor 
with the air of business’? What is that unin-|collected in heaps or séattered about on the sur-|sect, whose bite seemed to combine the venom of a jourm 
telligible stuff'aboutthe heart and its alibi—that/ face of the earth. From this, one would infer, |the bug and musquito: in’ one; ‘and’ to be more of any 
brittle, thing which ié painful in the fracture? ‘To| that abundant as ‘was the use of earthen vessels| painful than: either: “Twas infétived, on en- clinatj 

us the whole eems a farrago of tank nonsense.jin the two former coungries, and particularly |quiry, that this insect was péculiar'to Bosra, and | plish i 

But let.us try one’ sortes more, for justice.sake, | along the banks of the Nile, they were not much | failed not'to select strangers for its’ feast in pre- of the 

and in the: hope that we “inay hit on something: 


used in the Hauran, where, as stone had been so| ference, to these who were old’ residents ‘of the 
we cancapprehend; arid, cotiprehending, praise. 



















































selves 
CUNY ' universally applied to all parts of their buildings| place, whieh was the reason, probably, of'so little Lighes 
Paragieph firstof volv?, ‘as’ good as, paragraph |from the want of wood, the same material, or|pains being: takem to use précautions against it.” close | 
first of yol, ty: meee! a perhaps metal, might have served for all their} .‘Tliese charming companions were feft for Da- Asia ] 
* Ope, whovis fomlér of pleasing himself with |domestic-utensils, and supplied the place of clay.|mascus, and-seeing Salghwd.” AtFaround Salghud oue ; | 
the creations of; is owt Wayward faucy, than.of} Even at the presént day, indeed, the want of, this |:the» prodigious works, roads} Buildings, &c. &e. being 
stating plain trutlis aud ‘Plam words, would find |is se general that’ there aré no potters or pote | bespeak, tlie, ‘powers of: a Roman “Empire; and ever, 
delight{y), scopes in daying’'hgld’ of, the apposite |ries inthe country, and scarcely,.a vessel of|the following, paragraph, deseribing one ‘of the intell 
ends of,thiggs\,end cireamstaices in Babylon. the|earthenware'is anywhere to be seen. ‘The large |aspects from this place, is very striking | attem| 
Great, buying. them together, and pointing ous} jars:used in their houses for containing corm and}, |? Proceeding round ito the easteriy facé of the to ex 
the singwlar,coatrasts ‘which ‘théy form to each}other provisions are made of mud and chopped castle, thewiew im-that direetion was calculated of Og 
Other.” AK ig Gd SH ol Ah BW (san. ap} Straw, ‘simply dried in’ the sun; their: smal }to-ex¢ite surprise); and to awake ani intense curi- Salgh 
‘Thug.we leagn, that poitting out contrasts in| drinking cups for coffee are of clinaware brought) sity. jor, desire 'to traverse the’ scéne “whitch it uel 
real circumstances, ‘pteviotisly supposed to be| trom Damaseus': their cooking utensils are all of] openeti,..and which desire, ws 1 ‘felt’ it im the exam 
an effort, of reasoning, is;°6m the conirary, #}iren or copper'tintied on the inside ; and water, [steongest, degree, I would have encountered any, ties, 
“ Creatiqn.of the:wayward fancy”! 1" - \, hoo Wherever we had yet had Occasion, to. ask for it,}tiek to gratify, were I-riot restrained by the pe-. in Ba 
Eheu,jom satiosfhewrittr’s name is .re- | was banded tous in rotind wooden vessels, ahout}ouhar ‘circumstances of my duty. In ‘thé best walls 
ported tg be Muddy, Moody, ot some idem sonaus}thevsize of an English gallon, such as is used in| maps Which we'pidssess. of 'tliiscodiitry, the re- great 
— it they are pronounved alike in the, North.;| measuring corn, about the same size, shape, apd }gi ond Jordan to the east’ is ‘very imper- “ 
and we ‘ate toldsthat he-has gone to Dublin, for}materialj-end-not-routid"NKe a bow! ; in every fectly debinented and deseribed!:: but Bosta and, land 
six wecks, in order. to gither materials for,as}pastcof Syria and Egypt; however, the jars and|Salgiud form the extrenie ‘border of all ‘that is the i 
accurate‘a picture of that:Gity as he has gaven of|svater-poth are ore and yellow pottery-of burnt| known, and: beyond this the*vountry has hitherto whic 
the Capital of England. ‘het itt'take a piece.of| clay.” 0d ' }beem supposed to be entirely adesért!* Mow was Ann 
udvice ffom a monitex whith he has libelled,}.« ‘lhe Druses who inhabit the country before the4 1 surprised,-therefore, to’see; as fat as tity" sight to b 
Lit him’ not work eo, faet—it'rdined Sir Jahn traveller arrives at Bosra, are Communicatyye;and | could extend to the eastward) raiged toivns 7 is no 
Car with “Countries,, apd wwilh ruin him ;with}tolerant: bat Mr:'B. hastened anxi t bj qut_anmber, and-a country which’ promised agit to'th 
Towns tet him pot mausfactare tong books with thew, (not staying, ai Burekhardy did,) and, injricher fwsvest to thie scbelar, te" de 
imposing’ title: pages, out eaputcay eth on good tixne'reached! his destitiagion:  "- . .«; Jamd the: traveller, : inearesting te oy 
Aprmation; let hum offer his episions'with some] ‘* Having alighted,” be tells us, “at the bouselgion behind. us-to-the west, “My'guides ki iw mi 
; 5 sabyat SS “ “ { —s Ae : : a . eer eit to gest i. — : ? Yo moi Loe ei is: 
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but little of the parts beyond Salghud, Abu se 
rah having only once, passed, this boundary!with 
some of the Arahs, occasionally visiting this tract 
of cObitry ; at from him I was glad toobtain 
the tames of such few places ashe knew, for 
the purpose of noting their hearings and distance, 
and filling up. as mych of the blank of out maps 
aé'this opportunity furnished. me-the means of 
doig, leaving to, others who might:come thus 
fat, unfettered by any other claims than the ar- 
dour of research, to push their enterprise and en- 
qui beyond this limit with a. success which 
other considerations peremptorily denied to me. 
The following are the. bearings that were taken 
of those few places, of which the names were 
kvown, as seen from the eastern face of the castle 
of Salghud -—, 

Ottoman E by N 8 miles—Hubbehtcha E by N 6 miles— 


Fi Kbuzzir, a large town, E % 8 5 miles—Talliloze, do. 
ESE. Sunilea-Ghirhtel Bozereak, SE by F % E 





~~ - 





Deut Nasearaai, SE by F Ye. J nile Saat, SE by BS 
witée4Publie road, extenditg SE 5 miles—Mellah, seat- 
ed onoa ‘bill, SHS mites+ET Mejeadel SSE 7 miles— 
Acreyy.S inde got % 
The bearings, ,a8.in the former case, were taken 
by.compass, and the distances computed or esti- 
mated by the eye, as they-appeared from hence. 
¢'F’ Jegrat that. there was not a single town ‘of 
all the many to the eastward of us (of which those 
nattied were’ but.asmall.pertion) which was now 
peopled, the only ibhabitants of this deserted ré- 
gion heing the birdsof the air, andthe beasts ofthe 
field; amoug which Jizards,,partridges, vultures, 
and ravens were, all that L.saw, but the wolf, 
the hyena, and the. jackal) are. said:to ‘abound. 
Sonie of the Great, Desert. tribes of the Arabsioc- 
casioually visit , this, country to the eaktward, for 
the sake, of the, water and verdure which '‘they-oc- 
casionally find for .their-camels and flocks after 
the rains; and then, as I was assured, it often 
happena that a persen might, in peaceable times, 
goright across, the whole country from west to 
eest, passing from tribe to tribe without danger, 
provided he were well assured. of protection from 
the first tribey from whom he might obtain Iris 
safe conveyance to. the next Leyond tnd 80 on ; 
a journey that would well. reward. the enteryirise 
of any European traveller whoimight have the in- 
clination, the means, jand the power. to accom- 
plish it, “At. present, , however, the great’ body 
of the Wahabees), of Nejed-had so! spread 'them- 
selves from the borders ofthe» Hedjaz up' to the 
highest parts of the, desert. beyoud»Palmvta, ‘arid 
close to the cultivated coumtry-om the edge “of 
Asia Minor, that. theres. Was. he ssecurity-for any 
one ; the whole, Desert; as it«might “be: edited;’ 
being in a state, of wax, . It is:td:be thoped,liew- 
ever, that on the first favourable occasion, -sditie 
intelligent traveller will be induced to makethé 
attempt, in, the course,of which the would be ablé 
to explore every, part of the celebrated dominiéns: 
of Og the King of Bashan, of which this place of 
Salghud was one, of the priacipal;: and do-macli 
toelucidate the. early books.of. Scripture, by an 
examination, of the ruins-of the ‘threescore ¢i- 
ties, alk the region.of Argob, the kingdom’ of Og 
in Bashan,’ which: cities, ‘ were fenced with Aigh 
walls, gates, and bars, besides unwalled towns 't 
great many,’ —(Deut. iii,,.4 to 10.) 


“ As this has been namedin Scripture as the] ° 


land of the giants, and. even the dimensions of 
the iron bedstead. of, their king have heen-givet, 
which was kept in, Rabbath ef. the chiléren off 
Ammon, asa mesporial,. and-was there referred 
to by the Spee Deuteronomy (iii. 11); there 
no part of the country wherein this-enquiry as 
Wthe probable stature of man in the early wees 
of which the. Sen speaks, could be carriéd 
on with gr ity of success thanhere *; 
* See, for fu menti chah, (or % 
SS Rcker ea cee ae 








whetd the }itoverbial expression of there: being 
* thitee huddted and sixty: six ruined,towns,’ now 
commonly tised by the natives of these payts when 
speaking? Of many other districts of, the country 
beyond Jordan, may be uttered with less exag- 
geratiou than in any other quarter to which I had 
yet heard it applied ; so thickiy strewedis every 


former strength and abundant populations” 
Having traced his steps back to Gheryeh, the 
author gives other curious particulars relating, to 
this ancient site of human existence and effort. 
‘©In the course .of the évening, we removed 
from the house in which our party ,first:assem~ 
bled, to the one adjoining it, which,was larger; 
without an occupant. ‘This gave me an oppor- 


the first house, which was of the. same  descrip- 
tion as those seen in the mest ancient buildings; 
and at the entrance of!Roman tombs, .was fif- 
teen inches thick, fromewhich some idea may be 
formed of these pondrous masses, how unwieldy 
they must’ be 'to open and shut, and with what 
propriety ‘they might be enumerated under the 
terms of* gates and bars,’ when speaking of the 
strength‘of the three score cities of Og the king 
of Bnahiat; as these ponderous doors of stone 
were‘alf closed on the inside with bars going ho- 
rizontally “or perpendicularly across them, and 
the wholé edifice even to the beams and roof be- 
ing of stone also, must have rendered them almost 
inaccessible to any bat the battering-ram or can- 


of the very high antiquity of most of the towns 
and buildi#gs as we uow saw them (notwith- 
standing the peculiar marks of Roman and Sara- 
cenic work about them which might well be sub- 
sequently added), from their accurate correspon- 


of the Scriptures: for such buildings must have 
been impossible to be destroyed and swept away 
entirely to give place.to othiers, Without infinitely 
mgre labour and cost thar it ‘wottlf’ take to make 
them the abodes of ali faturé Succéssors ;. while 
each race of their occupiers might make such ad- 


their own’ style of taste, leaying the more-solid 


the highest antiquity for ages yet to come. Jn 
the house adjoining us, to which our party retir- 
ed, I ‘remarked a central fire-place, with massy 
stone -heams forming the roof, pointed arches, 
and ‘extremely solid masonry throughout, 
Among ofhier inatters related during» the 


day'on which it held a market or fair ; the round 
bof the week being completed by each town hold- 


every day of the week there was a market,or fair 
inséme*otieor dther of the seven, which being 
Fe ‘observed was accurately known and 
attended as*o¢casion required.” {nad 
e38 “" €To be continued.) Seat 


awh | WALTON’S LIVESs 2 sity 
CrecumstaNées in’ nowise interesting, to, the 
ptibli¢, nor’wehope prejudicial to the work in 
}quéstion, caused us last week to suspend-out 
leoncluding “Review Of it, “We are of course 
dotibly| atixidus now to repair the omission..—In 
the biogtaptiy of Sir Henry Wotton, it is stated.s 
af Retixion ; converning which | shall say a lit- 

ep boniPts testify thar and ta tne the readi- 
ness of his wit, 

** Having at his being in Rome made ac- 





now 
Wij and Chron, ys TL 


quaintance with a pleasant Priest, who invited 


part of this interesting region with the vestiges of 


tunity of observing that the folding stone door of 


non. This also appeared to me as another proof 


dence with the descriptions in the earliest books 


ditions, improvements, and ornaments, as suited 


parts of the structure just as they found them, 
and as they are likely to endure, as memorials of 


evenipg, Itearnt that the seven largest towns of: 
the Hauran were appropriated to the seven days 
of the week, “and that each bore the name.ofthe 


ing’ # pharket‘once in seven days ; so that, during’ 


\|selves, ‘than convinéc 


ot} He was tf great ehem params disputes | 
h 
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him one ‘evening to hear their Vesper music .ye! 
Church ; the Priest seeing Sir Henry stand ‘obu! 
scurely in a corver, sends to him by a hoy ofithe: 
Choir’ this question, writ in a ‘small piece »of! 
paper: Where was your: Religion tobe, found bea! 
fore Luther? To which - question . Sim iHernly 


presently underwrit, My Religion was to he found? 
Sound .now,:ia the? 


then, where yours is not to be 
written. Word of God. ’ js) we 

* The next Vesper, Sit Henry went purpiesely 
to the same Cand, and sent one of ie Choirs * 
boys with this question to lis honesty pleasant 
friend, the Priest: De you believe all these 
thousands of poor. Christians were damned,:'that 
were excommunicated because the Pope andthe 
Duke of Venice could not agréé about their tem- 
poral power? even those poor Christians! that 
knew not why they quarreliéd. Speak your edn> ’ 
scienge. To which he underwrit in French, Mon 
Sieur, excuses-rmot. ‘ 108 

‘To ‘one that asked him, ‘Whether \@Papist 
may be saved? he replied, You may he vsaved’ 
without knowing that. Look to yourself, l— 

‘“‘ To another, whose earnestness excedded hig! 
knowledge, and was still railing, against she 
Papists, he gave this advice: Pray, Sitg forbear 
till you have studied the points better : foncthentise 
Italians have this Proverb: He that. understands” 
amiss, concludes worse. And take heedof thinks 
ing, the farther you go from the Church of Rome, 
the nearer you are to God. 

“ And to another that spake’ indiscreet! and 
bitter words against Arminius, 1 heard him reply 
to this purpose : fa 

“« Inmy traveltowards Venice, as I passed through 
Germany, I rested almost a yeur at Leyden, wher 
I entered into an acquaintance with p paren terry 
then the Professor of Divinity in that University, 
—a man much talked of'in this age, which is made 
up of opposition and controversy. And indeed, if; 
I mistake- not. Arminius-in his expressions,—us.' so 
sitet 3 re as ‘mine iésery easily do,—-thee F 

usw I differ from lim in some points 3 d 
fess'my judgement ‘of him to eo that he Lng wed : 
of most rare earning, and 1 knew, himyte be af a N« 
most strict life, and’ of a, most magk spinitc’ Arif 
that he was so'mild appears by. his progasatss tobur’ 
Master Perkins’ of Cambridge,, frre aviiose| Gob)!” 
Of:the Order and ‘Causés of Sebration =siwhidh 
firsd was writ ti! Catin—Arminius took the eva” ™ 
sion of writing some queries to him core ie aie?’ 
consequents of his doctrine 5. intending thenr, “ity. 
said, to dome privately to My, Rerkims’ own hands,” 
and 0 receive’ fKohh him a like pritate anda like 
loving “Answer. But “Mr, Perkins vied” before” 
those queries eine to ‘him, and, ’tis thought! Arai *' 
niusmeent them to die with, him efor ‘he 
tived long*after;’ Thave heard he forbore to publish ° 
themi:\but since his death his sonsditl wets’ And” 
‘bis ipity, if God ‘had been sp pleased, thae Mp. Per= 
kins did ‘not Vive to see, consider, aueiensiver thosa 
Proposals pry Jor he was alsa, of) a'most thedle 
spirit; and of great und sanctified learning. ‘ 
though, sivcé-thetr' deaths, ees high nme ‘ 
piety have tindertaken to clear the, controvetsy ;*,,. 
sors the mii Part they hav ME Lid 
Par vie Aqve rather satighed”,/em. 

the dissentir ‘And 
|doubbless, ‘many midule-witted, a 
ream *nvett,” mtany * scholar; 
highess form for learning, 
weth, mén'that'ate but pr, 
kenowy tilt they tome tp “Pal 
stick betweies ArminiOand the Church of Enigland,. 
if there bE any wilh wateint thle WOE he tary 
pering with, Und thereby yperplaxing thd coheed? 
versy, find do therefore justly fall under the ve- 
pron’ of St. Jude, Sor being busy-badies, and jor 
7 | With things they understand not, 

“ And here it offers itself-—I think not un- 
fitly---to tell the Reader, that a friend of Sar 


-. 
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Henry Wotton’s being designed for the employ+ 
mént,of an Ambussador, came. to Eton, and re- 
quested from him some experimental rules for bis 
prudent and safe carriage in his negociations : 
to whom he smilingly gave this for an infallible 
aphorism; That, to be in safety himself, and ser- 
viceable to his country, he should always, and upon 
all ovcasions, speuk the truth,---it seems a State 
paradox---for, says Sir Henry Wotton, you shall 
never be believed ; and by this means your truth 
will secure yourself, if you shall ever be called to 
any uccount ; and it will also put your adversaries 
+--who will still hunt counter---to a loss in all 
their disquisitions and undertakings.” 

This seems to have heen the course of policy 
by. which our present popular Secretary for Fo- 
ys Affairs has baffied every enemy of England, 
and turned the tables upon all who envied her 
prosperity. Simple truth is, indeed, the only 
right mode of negociation which becomes a great 
people ;, and in all our intercourse with other 
States, Mr. Canning seems to have adhered to 
this, as the safe, sate and noble principle. 

\, Of Wotton we shall take no more notice, than 
to say, that he finished a life of religious feeling, 
and of religious controversy, too, in a consistent 
manner.| He appointed that his executors should 
lay over his grave a marble stone, plain and not 
costly---* It was directed by him to be thus in- 
seribed : 

* Hic jacet hujus Sententi@a primus Author : 


DISPUTANDI PRURITUS, ECCLESTARUM SCABIES, 
Nomen alias quere. 
Which may be Englished thus: 
Hete lies the first Author of this Sentence : 
THE (TCH OF DISPUTATION WILL PROVE THE SCAB 


OF THE CHURCH. 
Inquire his Name elsewhere.” 


Upon which Walton observes : 


“ And if any shall object, as I think some 
have, that Sir Henry Wotton was not the first 
author of this sentence.: but that this, or a sen- 
tence like it, was long before his*time ; to him I 
answer, that Solonion says, Nothing can be spoken, 
that hath not been spoken: for there is no new thing 


under the sun, But grant, that in his various 
reading he had met with this, or a like sentence, 
yet reason mixed with charity should persuade 
all readers to believe that Sir Henry Wotton’s 
mind was then so fixed on that part of the com- 
munion of Saints which is above, that an holy 
lethurgy did surprise his memory. For doubtless, 
if he had not believed himself to be the first au- 
or of what he had said, he was too prudent 
rst, to own, and then expose it to the: public view 
and censure of every critic. And questionless it 
will be charity in all readers to think his mind 
was then so fixed on Heaven, that a holy zeal 
did tran-port him ; and that, in this sacred ec- 
stacy, his thoughts were then only of the Church 
Triumphant, into which he daily expected his 
admission; and that Almighty God was then 
Biomed to make him a Prophet, to tell the Church 
ilitant, and particularly that part of it in this, 
nation, where the weeds of controversy grow to 
be daily both more numerous and more destruc- 
tive to humble piety; and where men have con- 
sciences that boggle at ceremonies, and yet scru- 
ple not to.speak and act such sins as the ancient 
humble Christians believed to be a sin to think ; 
and where, our reverend Hooker says,. former 
simplicity, and softness of ‘spirit, is not now to be 
found, because Zeal hath ‘drowned Charity; and 
Skill, Meekness. Tt will be good ‘to think, that, 
these sad changes ‘have proved this Kpituph to be 
2 nseful caution unto’ vs Of this nation; and the: 
sad effects thereof im ‘Germany have sproved it to 
be a mournful truth.” 
How applicable is much of this to our own 
times ! 


and whise life follows that of Wotton,)}the stib- 
joined account, is interesting, and affords a sin- 
gular instance of the simplicity of his manners. 
When about eighteen, it is related, 

‘< About this time of his age he fell into a 
dangerous sickness, which lasted two months ; 
all which time his Mother, having notice of it, 
did: in her' hourly prayers as earnestly beg his 
life of God, as Monica, the mother of St. Augus- 
tine did, that he might become a true Christian ; 
and their prayers were both so heard as to be 
granted. Which Mr. Hooker would often men- 
tion with much joy, and as often pray that he 
might never live to occasion any sorrow to so good 
a mother ; of whom he would often say, he loved 
her so dearly, that he would endeavour to be good, 
even as much for her’s, as for his own sake. 

“ As soon as he was perfectly recovered from 
this sickness, he took a journey from Oxford to 
Exeter, to satisfy and see his good Mother, being 
accompanied with a countryman and companion 
of his own College, and both on foot; which 
was then either more in fashion, or want of 
money, or their humility made it so: but on foot 
they went, and took Salisbury in their way, pur- 
posely to see the good Bishop, who made Mr. 
Hooker and his companion dine with him at his 
own table: which Mr. Hooker boasted of with 
much joy and gratitude when he saw his mother 
and friends: and at the Bishop’s parting with 
him, the Bishop gave him good counsel, and 
his benediction, but forgot to give him money; 
which, when the Bishop had considered, he sent 
a servant in all haste to call Richard back to 
him: and at Richard’s return, the Bishop said 
to him, Richard, I sent for you back to lend you 
a@ horse, which hath carried me many a mile, and, 
I thank God, with much ease: and presently de- 
livered into his hand a walking-staft, with which 
he professed he had travelled through many 
parts of Germany. And he said, Richard, I do 
not give, but lend you my horse: be sure you be ho- 
nest, and bring my horse back to me at your return 
this way to Oxford. And I do now give you ten 
groats, to bear your charges to Exeter ; and here 
is ten groats more, which I charge you to deliver 
to your Mother, and tell her I send her a Bishop’s 
benediction with it, and beg the continuance of her 
prayers for me. And if you bring my horse back 
to me, I will give you ten groats more, to carry you 
on foot to the College: and so God bless you, good. 
Richard. 

“* And this, you may believe, was performed 
by both parties, But, alas! the next news that 
followed Mr. Hooker to Oxford was, that his 
learned and charitable patron had changed this 
for a better life. Which happy change may be 
believed, for that as he lived, so he died, in 
devout meditation and prayer; and in both so 
zealously, that it became a religious question, 
Whether his last ejaculations or his soul, did firsi 
enter into Heaven? 

+ Andnow Mr. Hooker became a man of sorrow 
and fear: of sorrow, for the loss of so dear and 
comfortable a patron; and of fear, for his future 
subsis' ” 

But his worst-fortune was to marry a vixen 0! 
a wife ; and Walton’s history of the matter is, 
tous, very entertaining, from its style and th« 
reflections upon it. When Hooker came first tc 
London, he was kindly treated by a Mrs, Church 
man, at whose house he lodged: this was, we 
fare told, “so gratefully apprehended by Mr. 
Hooker, that he thought, himself bound in’ con- 
science to believe-all that she said: so that th 
goodman came to be persuaded. by her, that h 
was a man of a tender constitution; and that ii 
was best for him to have a wife, that might prove « 
nurse to him ; such an one as might both prolon; 








Of Hooker, (mentioned in our Jast quotation, 


his life, and make it more conifortable ; and such t 


AZETTE, AND 
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one she could and would: provide, for. him, if 
thought fit tomarry, And \he, = cnaieing 
that the children uf this world ase wiser in their gee 
neration than the children of light ;\ but, bike a true 
Nathanael, fearing no guile, because he meant 
none, did give her such a power as Eleaser. was 
trusted with,—you may read it in the book of 
Genesis,—when he was sent to choose a wife for 
Isaac: for even so he trusted her to choose for 
him, promising upon a fair summons to return to 
London, and accept of her choice ; and he did.so 
in that, or about the year following. Now, the 
wife provided for him was her daughter Joan, 
who brought him neither beauty nor portion; 
and for her conditions, they were too like that 
wife’s, which is by Solomon compared to a drip- 
ping house : so that the good man bad no reason 
to rejoice in the wife of his youth: but too just 
cause to say with the holy Prophet, Wo is.me, 
that I am constrained to have my habitation in the 
tents of Kedar! 

“« This choice of Mr. Hooker’s—if it were. his 
choice—may be wondered at: but let. us coprsi- 
der that the poe Ezekiel says, There is\a 
wheel within a wheel; a secret sacred wheel of 
Providence,—most visible in marriages,—guided 
by His hand, that allows not the race to the swift, 
nor bread to the wise, nor good wives to good 
men: and He that can bring good out of evil 
for mortals are blind to this reason—only knows 
why this blessing was denied to patient Jeb, to 
meek Moses, and to our as meek aud patient Mr, 
Hooker, But so it was; and let the Reader 
cease to wonder, for affliction is a divine diet ; 
which, though it be not: pleasing to mankind, 
yet Almighty God hath often, very often, im- 
posed it as good, though bitter physic to those 
children, whose souls are. dearest to him. 

“‘ And by this marriage the good man was 
drawn from the tranquillity of his College; from 
that garden of piety, of pleasure, of peace, and a 
sweet conversation, into the thorny wildemiess of 
a busy werld ; jnto those corroding cares that 
attend a married Priest, and a country Parson- 
age; which was Drayton- Beauchamp in Buoking- 
hamshire, not far from Aylesbury, and in the Dio- 
cese of Lincoin; to which ke was presented by 
John Cheney, Esq.—then patron of it—the 9th 
of December, 1584, where he behaved himself so 
as to give no occasion of evil, but as St.Paul ad- 
viseth a minister of God—in much patience, in 
afflictions, in anguishes, in necessities, in poverty, 
and no doubt in long-suffering; yet troubling no 
man with his discontents and wants. 

«« And in this condition he continued about a 
year ; in which time his two Pupils, Edwin San- 
dys and George Cranmer, took a journey to see 
their Tutor ; where they found him with a book 
in his hand,—it was the Odes of Horace;—he 
being then like humble and innocent Abel, tend- 
ing his small allotment of sheep in a common 
eld ; which he told his Pupils he was forced to 
lo then, for that his servant was gone home to 
fine, and assist his wife to do some necessary 
household business. But when his servant re- 

umed and released him, then his two pupils 
ittended him unto his house, where their best 
‘ntertainment was his quiet company, which was 
wesently denied them ; for Richard was called to 
vock the cradle; and the rest of their welcome 
was so like this, that they staid but till next 
norning, which was time enough to discover and 
ity their Tutor’s condition ; and they having ia 
hat time rejoiced in the remembrance, and then 
varaphrased on many of the innocent recreations 
f their younger days, and other like diversions, 
ind thereby given him as mach present comfort 
is they were able, they were forced to leave him 
.o the company of his wife Joan, and seek them- 
selves a quieter lodging for next night, But at 
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highest perfection of taste, like that of purity of 


their parting from him, Mr. Cranmer valde G sd | lived Lik him then, and how many, live so unlike him 

Tutor, J am sorry your lot is fallen in nb dict now: Pudiedings it me ta gepsiurg gm design ve is always referred to some by-gone age, 
nen d,-as to 5 andmore sorry shattis rather to assure the Reader, that 1 fed udabvehy abe ich the habits of the present day areayld 

jour'wife proves nota more comfortable compaition, |ereat diligence to .inform mysety, thet-4—might-dim4to.be-merely a degenerate imitation, One thing, 

after you havé wearied yourself in your restless stur| form him of’ the truth of what follows’; and thougi:| however, is ., suficiontly obvidns=theigher 


‘ “To whom the good man replied, My dear| I 


yf Saints have usually adouble share in the| with sincerity. 


miseries of this life, I, that am none, ought not to 


fepine at what my wise Creator hath appointed for |merton Church, being left there alone ‘to toll the |in 


«* When at his induction he was shut into Be; | of 


cannot adorn it with elogitence, “yet J widl doit} classes. in France were by far too ignorant in the 
time of. Louis XIV. to be locked ‘to’ fs’ models 


taste for the present age, and the ‘competitors 
the race of esprit that figured inthe societies 


ine; but labour—as indeed I do daily—to submit|bell,—as the Law requires him,—he staid. so|of Madame du Deffand, Madame D’Epinay, ‘or 
mine tohis will, and possess my soul’in patience and|much longer than an ordinary time, before he|the Marechale de Luxembourg, were too fond of 


After, when removed to a better parsonage,|/him at the Church-door, that his friend Mr, 
Woodnot looked in at the Church-window, and 


namely, Bourne near Canterbury, the same sub- 
ject is thus continued : Ps 


“Many turned out of the road, and others—| Altar; at which time and place—as he after 


scholars especially—-went purposely to see the|told Mr. Woodnot—he set some rules to himself, 
man, whose life and learning were so much ad-|for the future manage of his life; and then and 
mired: an@ Algs! as our Saviour said of St. John | there made a vow to labour to keep them. 


Baptist,’ What went they out to see? a man clothed 

in, putple and fine linen? 

oscure, harmiess'man; aman in poor clothes, his|: 
I ’ 


bins unially girt ina coarse gown, or canonical | happy than if I had attained what then I so ambi- 
coat ; of a mean stature, and stooping, and yet more|tiously thirsted for. 
Court with an impartial eye, and see plainly that it 
not-with axe, but study and holy mortifications ; his|is made up of fraud, and titles, and flattery, and 
y many other such empty, imaginary, painted pleu- 
and sedentary dife.. And to this true character of| sures; pleasures, that are so empty, as not to satisfy 
his person, let me add this of his disposition and | when they are enjoyed. ce 
behaviour: God and Nature blessed him with so} is a fulness of all joy and pleasure, and no satiety.| p 
blessed a bashfulness, that as in his younger days| And ’ : 


his pupils might easily look him out of counte-|relations and dependants to a love and reliance on| p 
scenes we have witnessed, the frivolity of the 


French was not a national defect ; it was, on the 
tuous life of a Clergyman, is the most powerfvl| contrary, the preserver against pedantry, affec- 
tation, and a thousand ridiculous and dangerous 


lovlirin the thoughts of his soul: his body worn out, 


fice full of heat pimples, begot by his unactivity, 


nance; ‘so neither then, nor in his age, did he 


ever look uny man in tite face: and was of so mild| above all, I will be sure to live well, becuuse the vir- 


dnd humble a nature, that his poor Parish-Clerk and 


he did never talk but with both their hats on, or both | eloquence to persuade all that see it to reverence and 
And this| pretensions. 


I will do, because I know we live in an age that] to form the chasm of society in the conversations 


off, at the same time: and to this may be added, 
that though he was not purblind, yet he was 
short or weak-sighted ; and where he fixed his 
eyes at the beginning of his sermon, there they 
continued till it was ended; and the Reader has 
a liberty to believe, that his modesty and dim 
sight were some of the reasons why he trusted 
Mrs. Churchman to choose his wife.”’ 

In finishing with an account of his family after 
his death, Walton adds: 

* And for his wife, she was so unlike Jephtha’s 
daughter, that she staid not a comely time to 
bewail her widowhood ; nor lived long enough to 
repent her.second marviage ; for which, doubt- 
less, she would: have found cause, if there had 
been but four months betwixt Mr. Hooker’s and 
her death. But she is dead, and let her other 
infirmities be buried with ‘her.’’ 
. Having declared that our extracts from this 
interesting volume must be reminiscences rather 
than novelties, Gur readers may accuse us of hav- 
ing gone into them at too much length: but the 
words of our old writersare very seductive when 
accident throws us back upon them. We shall, 
however, now. conclude with one other selection 
from the life of Mr. George Herbert, as a con- 
trast to our last. 

“ I have now,” says the worthy Izaak, after 
telling us all his birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion, “ brought him tothe Parsonage of Bemerton, 
and ‘to the thirty-sixth year of his age, and must stop 
here, and bespeak the Reader to prepare for an al- 
most incredible story, of the great sanctity of the 
short remainder of his holy life; @ life so full of 
charity, humility, and ald Christian virtues, that it 
deserves the eloquence ef St. Chrysostom to \com- 
mend-and declare it: a life, that if it were related 
by a‘pen like his, there would then be no nead for 
this age to look back into. times past for the examples 
Of ‘primitive piety; for. they might be all found , in 


the life of George Herbert. But now, alas! wholof taste ; while the Boil 


is fit: to wndertake'it?. I.confess I am not ; ard am 
not pplembedt with 


And I will now use all my endeavours to bring my|h 


Him, who never fails those that trust him. But 


love, and at least io desire to live like him. 


hath more need of good examples than precepts. | 0 


clothes into a canonical coat, he returned so ha-|s 


and immediately after he had seen and saluted 


house, as not to claim.a precedence of any of your|s 
wife can challenge no precedence or place, but that 
which she purchases by her obliging humility ; and 
I am sure, places so purchased do best become them. 
as to assure you that this is truth. And she was|‘ 
ing news to her, and that he should see her observe it}i 


forced humility, that humility that was in her so}j 


as to do so; and her doing so begot her an un-}! 
feigned love, and a serviceable respect from all 


which Mr. Major has graced this volume. 





———s oe 
MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS DE) OENLIS. 
Vols. 5th and 6th. . Second Notice, 





“‘ The third day after he was made Rector of| tions. and the gayest amusements. 
Bemerton, and had changed his sword and silk|from our parties a 


parishioners ; for you are to know, that a Priest’s}li 
mind and a gaiety full of wit, feeling, and grace. 
Were we to expunge from the letters of Madame 
de Sevigné every thing that is frivolous, we 
And let me tell you, that I am so good a Herald,|should take away their principal charm.” = - - 


returned to those friends that staid: expecting] display, and too unprincipled withal, to ‘be re- 
garded as the arbiters of bon-ion for the subjects 
of Charles the Tenth, much less to serve as mo- 
aw him lie prostrate on the ground before the|dels for social habits in England in the refioed 
age of George the Fourth. 
by Madame de Genlis to have been the-distin- 
guishing feature of French society before the re~ 
volution ; but she maintains that it was an amia- 
“ And the same night that he had his induc-|ble frivolity, that proved no obstacle tothe se- 
No, indeed; but an|tion, he said to Mr. Woednot, I now. took back|rious business of life, merely serving’ as’ are- 
‘pon my aspiring thoughts, and think myself more}laxation from the fatigue,of harassing duties. 
But we shall give her defence of the manners:of 
And I can now behold the} past times in her own language : 


lrivolity is admitted 


‘* There is great pleasure in being able to ar- 


gue well in a serious conversation, or to’ sry 
trifles gracefully in a select and private yarty ; 
and the French, in former times, seemed to have 
But in God, and his service,|the exclusive privilege of wielding this double 


ower with success.” - - - ‘ Previous to that 
orrid period, when impicty, licentiousness, and 
ride, run mad, combined to give birth to allthe 


It was found where it ought to be, 


f men of the world, in epistolary communica- 
It excluded 
positive and dogmatical 
pirit, metaphysical discussions, politics, and 


bited with his friend Mr. Woodnot to Bainton ;) dissertations; and it was in its turn excluded 
from important affairs and serious works. Men 
his wife, he said to her—You are now a Minister’s| never thought more profoundly, or wrote more 
wife, and must now so fur forget your father’s| elegantly and correctly than at the period when 


ociety was,adorned by the most amiable frivo- 
ity, which was nothing else but a relaxation of 


‘ Let us admit, thea, that frivolity free from ma- 


so meek a wife, as to assure him, it was no ver-|lignity, frivolity that wishes to examine deeply 


nto nothing, but touches gracefully upon every 


with a cheerful willingness. And, indeed, her un-!thing, which rallies without ill-will, which 


udges in sportive language, and relates an anec- 


original as to be born with her, made her so happy | dote without the show of reflection, ever ready to 


augh even at its own judgment,—let us admit 


that this amiable frivolity forms all the charm of 
that conversed with her: and this love followed society and conversation, and that it is a ‘neces- 
her in all places, as inseparably as shadows fol-|sary relaxation after important affairs and harass- 
low substances in sunshine.” ing occupation. 
We may not take leave without again express-|candour, and its sort of childishness resembles 
ing our admiration of the embellishments with| innocence.” 


Its thoughtlessness resembles 


Among other advantages of the olden time, the 


= | ladies are also asserted to have been much more 
domestic than those of the present day, though 
we must confess that we had hitherto imagined 
Ir has long been the fashion to regret the refined| that the praise of a French fine woman could 
society of Paris as depicted in the correspon-|scarcely have at any time been that she “‘ pre- 
dence of Grimm, and to consider the twenty|ferred home to the pleasures of society.’ 
years that preceded the revolution as the period|is. natural that Madame de Genlis should paint 


But it 


when social habits had reached the acmé of per-|the companions of her youth en beau. 


fection. The writers of that day again refer us 
to the age of Louis the Fourteenth as the model 











Sf amased, when I consider how few of the 





myself that I must ; and eof ” 


that period would doubtless send us oe 
back to the reign of Henry IV. or the ‘ous. 
Pad of Piimeid ate a, The period of the! 





“* Women, in those days, were of much more 
sedentary, habits ; in their youth they never went 


and Dang of|out! without their chaperons, and then it was 


chiefly to perform their domestic duties. When 
they yeaghed the age of maturity, if they were 
of pleasing manners, they collected a ‘choice 
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party, which* met: sqlely for the purpose of con- 


versation. They attracted company without ex- 
pense, and were not obliged to promise music 
and charades. At the present day, what is called 


a soirée is a theatrical performance. Evéry thing 
is to be found in it but ease, confidence, gaiety, 
conversation, and social habits. Young women 
a the present day attach in general a great deal 
too much importance.to dress aud fashion ; they 
are by far too fond of invitations and the theatre ; 
they are not sufficiently pleased with their own 
homes ; aud such inclinations do not promise for 
mature life either pleasing, sensible women, or 
excellent mistresses ‘of a family. Yet no real or 
complete praise can be bestowed upon,a woman 
if she prefers not her own home to all the plea- 
sures.of the world.” 

When Buonaparte became emperor, he adopted 


meut of sending to him regular reports of.every 
subject of interest that was occurring in society, 
particularly of the critical remarks of ‘the old 
dowagers (male and female) of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, whose bons-mots were more keenly felt 
by the parvenu sovereign than the failure of an 
important expedition. By this varied. corres- 
pondence he found himself, even in the midst of 
his armies in Germany and Poland, au fait. of all 
the literary news and quarrels of the time, and 
also of the various opinions entertained’ by old 
royalists and converted republicans concerning 
his measures of internal policy and the etiquette 
of his court. By thus ascertaining the opinions 
of all> parties, he was enabled ‘to please the 
royalists, by the assumption of more than the old 
splendour, and certainly more than the old faste 
and arrogance of the Bourbon court, while he 
employed the republicans in keeping down those 
very opinions, by means of which both he and 
they had risen- from their native obscurity. It 
must be admitted that he found little difficulty 
in moulding the Brutuses of 1793 into imperial 
senators ; for all but a few stern, impracticable 
republieans (such as Carnot, forinstance ) turned 
round with marvellous facility from the doctrines 
of Jiberty and equality to the selé,exélusive, and 
ualapede worship of the moderna Charlemagne. 
Albthose who had enjoyed posts in tite court of 
Louis, X V1. were! wilhtigly admitted as ¢hamber- 
lains to ‘his ‘‘ Majesty the’ Emperor and King ;” 
or if that honoup was too great for new converts, 
they- were appointed: gentlemen’ in — or 
equerries, or grand-masters of the household, to 
her Majésty ‘‘. the Empress,” or their ‘Imperial 
Highnegses” Lucien, Joseph; Jerome, nus, 
and other members of the new dywasty 5‘ while 
the most distinguished writers that liad survived 
the revolution were retained by pensions “as so 
many useful auxiliaries in support~of ‘the néw 
order of things.! ‘The’ following is’ the’ account 
given .by Madame de Gentis of her ‘correspon- 
dence with’ ‘Napoleon > paint 
‘Some tite afterwards:M. de Lavalette wroté 
to me,; thats the ‘first consul, now ‘emperor; de- 
sired [would write to him ‘once ‘a fortnight ‘on 
politics, finances; literature, ‘and ‘morals, as well 
as on-any subjects that might occur ‘to’ me. “1 
never wrote to him either on politics or fitiance : ‘1 
never requested any favour -for: myself, though I 
have asked: many for others; he granted almost 
all my requests without-ever writing mé a Single 
line. - 1 never-said a‘word) agtinst my enemies; 
often, I have spoken in‘their favour’ I wrote to 
him nearly every monthy but my 
only religioniand morals, literature ‘and the phi’ 
losophers: of the. last century : “it ‘was “not my 
fault, if hedid not become religious,” 8° 


young ;—‘ Go and tell her so,’ replied David.” 


after her return to France, was; the celebrated 
rival of Mirabeau, Cardinal Maury, whase*con= 
versation (she says) was full of wit and:anecdote;’ a fe 
‘and possessed as many charms as his. eloquence | istates, some of ‘which are under the dominion, of 

e: powerful and’ independent sovereigns, while 
He’ (Cardinal Maury) was the author ofjothers are possessed by chiefs, whio are) some- 
Many bons-mois, ‘and often gave repartees of the 
most Drilliant description, made’ on the instant, 
The following had prodigious success in this way, 
and “was repeated every where, One day, in} 
presence of Napoleog, anda great: number: of; 
subjects’ were rte he had an, earnest discussion with 
M. de 
rea 7 'ht d well at ae le meee that 
‘id your own heart you think yourse! rs ered 


‘in thé senate and the pulpit. 
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ference ‘and even contempt displayed towards| 
him by the Parisians, during his memorable: visit 
to France: to crown the victoriogs General s™bnt 
such is the influence of opiuionsthat our'authoress| 
Yepresgnts him asthe object’ of tniversal vérieva- 
| ton : + ei esd FIT | 
. “* Nothing, can.give an.idew of the: paternal 
aarect of Piug VIL, of the calmness:and majesty 

his air, of his,Bplendid appearance in the grand 
and magnificent gallery of Diaua, then filled with 
persons:of both.sexes,the most-distinguished for 
their talents, merit, rank, and reputation. Every 
look, without exception, expressed the most pro- 
found; veneration ; “arid J felt-so much pleasure 
in, contemplating: this religious and- imposing 


TOT 


with M, de Cabre-to pay aivisit to tlie Cardinal 
de Bayane,:1-found it impossible to speak of an 


feeling had always been so general, that the best 
observer would, mot have ‘been able, in the pre- 
sence ofthe Pope, to‘distinguish the persons who 
Were, religious; from thase. who were not’ so. 
While on this: sabject, he:told me that M. dela 
Lande,). the. astronomer;shad come some days 
previously to.\the pope’s public audience ; and 
that the excessive ugliness of.that famous atheist 
having struck the holy father, he approached M, 
de Ja Lande, and said to: him—‘l am-delighted 
to see, by your presence here, that you deny, in 
8o personal a manner, the ;hotrible calumuy which 
attributes ‘to you a book (the Dictionaty’ of 
Atheism) unworthy, in all respects, of sucha 
personage as you.’ At these words, M. de la 
Lande fell at thé feet of the sovereign -pontiff; 
who, gave him his. bevediction.” - + +** Ddid 
not lose a single occasion, during -the pope’s're- 
sidence in. Paris, of seeing, the Holy Father in 
the churches, or even of seeing him pass throaglr 
ithe streets. I felt the greatest, desire’ to ascer- 
tain, by my own feelings, whether the portrait of 
him by David was.as fine and as good a likeness 
as had been stated; I-was charmed with the 
portrait, but the. Queen, of Naples assured me 
that the Pope’s head was still finer in the picture 
of the Coronation, which was then only to. be seen 


being unable to go the¥é, as f had strongly blamed, 
in my Precis de Conduite, the actions and the 
political opinions of David, and that I suppos- 
ed, with great appearance of probability, he 
would refuse toreceive me. Upon this the Queen 
had the goodness to say‘that she would take me 
with her, which she did the following day, David 
received me without any ill-will; on my. side | 
praised, with perfect sincerity, not the entire 
picture, which may be found fault with in many 
respects, but the figure of the Pope, ‘which’ is 
uite admirable. Somebody said to David one 
ay, that every one thought, and with reason, that 
he had made the Empress Josephine. ridiculously 


‘Among the distinguished friends of the author, 





, Who concluded by saying: to him 


the pel 





Ji has: been | understood: yeti 


generally 
Pius: Vile wasexcessively @hocked at the’ 


eas ae Tis 


pectacle,.that when I left. the gallery and went 


under the appellation of Transoxiana, or 
a-ultnehr, and which comprehends the, greater 
jpartof Oozbeck Tartary, is divided into several 


times tribu 3,2 
sassert their own independence, according to their 
powers of resistance for the time ‘be 


itis no easy matter to ascertain even it: 
divisions,’ and ‘still less ‘so te deren ote real 
situation of'each ; but as’ far as I have 


}confess’ to*some portion of it when I 
self, with ‘cértain ‘other people.’ ” 


compare 
pioMadame ‘de Genlis obtained from the Go- 
Prettimerit Apartments at: the Arsenal, but ‘was 


mug annoyed by, the petty interference of th 
fibraridn, M- Aiméilho Pik her domestic:eom. 


forts ; ‘dhe’ has, however,  pretty-well revenved 
hétself by the following story The ‘tells of his 
presentation at court, only it must be premised 
that the librarian had written a tedious. History 
of the Lower Empire: 

“ One day he formed part of a deputation from 
the Institute, .and presented himself to the Em- 
peror for the first time, with the ardent hope of 
being remarked by him, and obtaining the honour 
of a few words en passant ; he placed himself.in 
a conspicuous station. in the; audience chamber ; 


y|the Emperor at last seeing a face which he only 
the old plan of giving pensions to a number of|thing else; the cardinal ‘informed me that this 


literary and political writers, under the’ engage-| 


imperfectly recollected, went up to jhim and said, 

* Are- you not M. Ancillont'—* Yes, Site, ++ 

Ameilhon.’—‘ Ah! true, ; librarian,of Sti Ge- 

nevieve ?’---* Yes, . Sire,—of . the , Arsenal,’ 

‘Oh, yes, the continuator of the History)-oftthé 

Ottoman Empire.”4— Yes, Sire,’ of tlie. Bistory 

of the Lower Empire.’ At. these words, the 

Emperor, ‘annoyed at his owp mistakes, \tumed. 

his back upon int roughly ;,and M;, Ameitham;: 
feeling nothing but the honour, and yoy ofobding! 
for'a few minutes, near the Emperor, and’ ithe 

object of his attention, said emphatiecally,to his! 
neighbour : ‘ The Emperor is a; wonderful man 

he knows every thing,’ ” : 

Since we aré on the subject of ,Napoleon;: we 

shall conclude with our author’s remarks ;ipon 

his memorable return from Elba ; ' 

‘« Thad prepared my mind for all, the ‘hondurs 

of'a sanguinary ré-action, but every thing: re- 

mained quiet in Paris; every thing, in. the pehce- 

fuland® triumphant career that. Napoleon had 

just made, announced magnanimous feelings and 

heroic actions. At these. first, moments; it;was 

not easy to refrain from feeling some, share of the 

universal enthusiasm that burst forth at. Patis,; 

particularly after having feared all the disasters 

that might have ensued after such a.sadden:and 

astonishing Tevolutiop. There is ,a, sort af, tha~ | 


in the atelier of David. | signified my regret at gical effect pragices by daring and-extraordinary * 


enterprises ; en they do not wound. the feels 
ings of humanity, they irresistibly command the 
admiration, The victories and conquests,of the. | 
Emperor had not dazzled my imagiyation, - be-« 
cause they had been obtained only at.the price | 
of torrents of blood; but all the circumstances 
that accompanied his return faspinated my mind, 
and’ I admired on, this occasiun both his great 
character ‘ahd his splendid triumph,’’,,., ces 





PRASER'S JOURNEY TO RHORASAN, Xc. 
1 (Concluding Notice-) 
Tue large ‘portion of ‘Tartary' to which the fal- 
lowing extracts relate, is hardly known at all to 
Europeans: ; 
| ** Phe extensive tract ‘of country repent 
Mawure 


to these sovereins, and ai others 

ing. ' 

In°a country so fluctuating in its condition, 
en its nominal. 


been able. F 


toascertain, they lately amounwd to seven, which. 
are as follow inh 





c 
mybelf, burl 





. enentieatas ibe tabi" ° 
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ase osm . OR 
re, which is under Mahmood Khan—The state or. “i ing~)(dAftersthis,he breaks his fast by taking|ous to bring gold or silver there. Most stran 








rict of Sheher-e-Subz, under Niaz Beg—Phe district'gf 


Aer S_g,esy 


72 =Fe 


bass 


t Saved The distai fiKoba-489™M4 sweetmeatswnd light food ;/hé then recites} gers carry their money in the shape of goods. 
Hie ee Nira fee Niet tue “district » fjthe evening prayers; but it is*notuntil a little}-.- _- |The currency ‘of Bockhara consists of 


Courghauy suppeh, ee ont 
ecOf these divisidtis} Bockhaya’is by far the 
_mostimportant? Both tn power and extent. 
habitable | part! 6f "this er yeas is small, in. pro- 
iow''té thé désett, with which it is chiefly 
isurrounded, ‘and which may be considered in 
measure’ ds ‘its boundary. Tt is diwided.in 
this manner from Khyvah or Khaurezm, ;on the 
west and’north-west ; vast tracts of desert, thinly 
d-with’ the tents of the Toorkoman and 
‘Karacalpak tribes, stretch to the north and north- 
east, Only interrupted by the’ Iaxartes or Sihoon ; 
the east it is bounded by Kokaun, or 
Ferghaunah, and Hissar; and the Oxus or Amoo, 
with the moufitains ‘from which it flows, may be 
said to'form its southern limit. Like all Asiatic 
states, “héwéver, its territories vary in extent 
with its-powerand Where natural lines are not 
very stronbly “marked, ‘precise limits can hardly 
Valficed,rasec! Lo 
ystdiieking? is about forty-five years. of age, 
tal, bandsome; of a “fair and florid complexion, 
somewhat tiniged With yellow, and having a full 
roumdlibedrd' he'wears-an, Oozbeck. cap upon 
husibead; with ‘an Oozbeck turban wrapt around 
iyitikean'Arab‘imatm ; a short. jacket, on, his 
hodyjandl ‘above “it'4 jameh or robe,; a knife at 
his waist) and ’Obzbéck ‘bodts on his. feet. “An 
account of the manner in which he disposes of 
his.tine, as ¢iver by avery intelligent and trust+ 
worthy native’ traveler, ‘will ‘serve better than 
any thing else to ‘convey a just idea of this;mo- 
narch’s ¢haracter, and the nature and spirit of his 
government.( - : 

“ Rising’ at midnight, the king employs, him- 
sdléfor°somié time'in repeating sapernumerary 
players. After he’ has repeated the morving 
pmyers, lé‘reads' atid lectures to. forty or fifty 
scholars, ‘on’ the Tufseer, and traditions; after 
which be'sits down on his two knees, upon a 
green-velvet mtisnud, and all the khans come se- 
parately before his majesty ; and while passing 
thesdoor, take’their obeisancé, and call out with 
a losd voice, * Salaam. Aleikgom”™ ce be with 
yout} :-they then, take pldcé, sitting upon their 
logs, while the ‘King’s naib returns the ¢ Alei- 
koomi Salaam.” In the royal presence,,. the 
seyeds and'odlemah | béctfiy the Tight, and the 
khans'thelef¢, sittihg on'their Jégs.. The hakim 
hey; whois’ opposite to the king in, the assem- 
bly)-does tot sit. “Tie king's peishkhiduiuts, (ser- 
vais) stad dn ‘the Teft, close to his person... All 
the seyeds, oolemali,’’ and’ khang, who attend in! 
the-presence have 4 d¥€Ss uniform iu fashion aad 
colour ; "ahd évery person introduced, to his ma- 
vey for the first time, must put on;the Oozbéck 

“After” the ceremonies of introductions .are 
over, such as have complaints to prefers aud: who 
repiit every morning to the king's, gete,':are 
called’ tpon by the chobedar to come, forward) 
and'place: themselves on the ground. at n@ great 
disttiicd “infront of his majesty, who: makes: the} 
proper ‘enquiries, and decides according, td: the 
Kofitti; “some Yay books also lie upon the mus~ 
nud, Beside ‘the king, At noon, five or sixiemi- 
nent oe eh come before his majesty, and en- 
gactit literary controversy; the king joins with 
them in this exercise, and afterwards, .as peish 
unawi, tédites the noonday prayers, after which, 
those 4416 co né to be iy Rat or complain, 
are téfthitted the presence in. the same manner; 
as it Ht tidtaleig, unt within an;hour of sunset, 


whet; ‘after die enquiry, he decides the. affairs; 


also very temperate. 
ejthenight is gone, he acts once’ more as peish|mer isa gold coin, the fatter is silver: the value 


b 


sia, apd:ansother hands ‘with Persia, India, and| earth, an 


is in favour of -Bockhara, for the 





inn in ep e n| 


What-belongs to penitence gud fasts, until even- 


shtigxthat he takes bis chief méa¥! Whicli is] tilas “and tengehs, which are struck in the city 
When about two hours of} with the name and titles of the king; the for- 


imaum,in-reciting the prayers of bedtime ; and] of the tengeh is about sixpence, the tilla about 
then the Seh-rekaat prayers being'said; bétween/ten shillings and sixpence. - - - From 
the period. of bedtime and midnight-he takes|what I could gather on the subject, provitions 
rest for the period of half a wateli‘in ‘hiS pilace,| appeared to be very clieap.” 

‘« The: king generally dispatches “a ‘atimbey of! “In the southern district ‘‘ there is a mountain 
causes before night ; if any ‘oné ‘draws’ ott'to|called Altoun Taugh, abounding in gold; 
great length, he sends it to theeauzee, Who'dare| which metal, being washed down along with 
not act contrary to law, both from-dread of the|the sands by the streams’ that issue from it 
king’s anger, and because all the‘peopte ‘are so! during the rainy season, is'collected by the clas- 
well acquainted with the laws, that they wonld)sical method of placing sheepskins to entangle 
certainly bring any illegal judgement before hisit along with the sand; it is then mixed with 
majesty, who would’ dischargé aid purish ‘the’ quicksilver, to extricate the metal by amalgama- 
cauzee for injustice. af + “{tion; and it appears that they have learnt the 

“ On Wednesday eve, the’ king ‘stays “in his] art of driving off the mercury by heat, leaving 
mother’s house; and on Wednesday morning, |the gold- behind in a pure state. “Silver is also 
goes on footto visit the tombof Huzrut Khajab|found, - - - 

Beha-usdeen Nagshbaud, about’ five miles east] ‘This part of the cotittry would probably, 
from the city; after repeating the fatehieh [form | however, ‘afford a rich field to the antiquarian, 
of prayer], the distributes some alms, ‘and’then|for there are several sites of ancient cities scat- 
mounting on horseback, returns to the city. tered over it, among the ruins of which, gems, 

««Thereisa person, whose daty’ it ‘is to in-|coins, medals, and various antique utensils and 
form the king whenever any person dieS ‘in the/arms are to be found. One person who was 
city, and hig majesty, immediately ‘mounting a) himself a dealer in such articles, mentioned to 
horse,, goes. to. the house, and after acting’'as! me a city called Khojabwooban, which he de- 
imaum, in saying the funeral prayers, he returns! scribed as having been overwlielmed by sand, 

OMe. - under which extensive ruins lie buried ; in this 

‘« The king always reads the khootbeh [a spe-| place after rain, people dig for such articles, and 
cies, of sermon} himself, acting as peish imaugi' find a great many ; particularly plate, and uten- 
atthe ‘grand mosque, under the walls: After sils of gold and silver, for all of which they find 
the first prayers, all the royal servants léave the|a ready market with the Russian merchants. 
mosqué; ranking themselves ‘in two lines oppo-}- - - In the collection of one individual at 
site to, the town gate ; the’ king then leaves the’ Mushed, I.saw upwards of a hundred small and 
mosque with some khans ard servants, preceded ‘large carved gems, both cameos and intaglios, 
by chobedars ; ‘an he thus passes in royal pomp all certainly of Grecian or Roman workmanship, 
between the two'lines,“into “the city, until’ he and some of extraordinary beauty. - - - Four or 
reaches the throne, whetiall the head men of the | five guineas a piece were asked for.as many ov al 
city and the suburbs repair to pay him their duty, ‘stones, cornelian, garnet, and sardonyx, none of 
and repeat * Salaam Aleikoom, after which they | which exceeded. five-eighths of an inch long ; 
retiré respectively to their homes ; the number on one of them was cut aJion at, full speed, ‘on 
of khans belonging to the ‘ara is gs who thus pre-|the others weblexecuted heads, Selim Beg, th 
sent themselves evéry Friddy,“mn general: ap-! person whose ihformation Lh have ijisted, offerte 
proaches, and sometimes exceeds a thousand. | not less thau 7 or 800/. sterling. for a sardotry: 

“The king, besides four wives, has some con-|cameo, abut. an inch and ayhalf long sby an 
cubines.” linch broad, bearing the head ‘qnd shoulders of 

The court is extremely splendid; and this'a queen,exquisitely cut ;_ the ergwn, ornaments, 
saintly. monarch perfectly absolute. The army and hajy being,formed of the reddish brown stra- 
is variously represented to amount to 30,000 and |tum of the.stone. {Ihe ownet,; wonderful to 
100,000 soldiers. ‘The population aré a mix-!say fora Persian, refused to part with thisjewel 





. 


ture of Oozbecks, Tanjicks, and ‘loorkomans of on any consideration.” ’ 
yarious: tribes ; but the Oozbecks are by far the) | ‘The famous:city of. Samarcand, aboat 150 
majority.’ ‘The capital is said to contain 120,000 Iniles east. of Bockhara is now kittle better than 
houses, of two or three stories in height, and!a mass of ruims. ; it 
ds many “in the suburbs; and is eeingiily ohe of}. The kingdom of Kokaun, or Ferghauna/ lies to 
the most extensive and populous in all Asia. the east.of Bockhara, from which it is.stparated 
«* The: citddel' ‘stands upon an emitiénce on} by\a mountain chain. In a district cafled Bu- 
the northseastérn side ‘of the. town; it ‘has six-|dutkshan are.‘‘, pitaated some, of ; thé jrichest ’ 
teea- guns:and mortars, great and’small, without! mines, of lapis. lazuli, andvof rubies,’ that! are 
eatriages, dying on'the ground ; near it there is| known ; the . former,,is,found «forming «veins 
a large well-built mosque, where tlie king him-|sorhetimes of considerable thickness: in a grey 


self, om Fridays, réads thie khutheh; ‘and acts as} matrix ; .and. slices, of, this stone are .occasions 


peibh imaum. A market is held every day,atjally , procured, weighing several Tabreez mautis;”’ 


i008, im a place before this mosque and’ citade),|and capable , of, being, wisaght into | latge 


called the Registan Bazar, in which place there! slabs; the; produce. is. brought: to’ Botkhara 


isa gallows set up like a figure of clay, under | for sale, whence it:is,cartied partly to Persia, 
which, marderers; bighway robbers, and such as|but! id far, greater. quantities to Russia. The 


have rozbed three times, nre pat to death by the] price at Bockhara.is.somewhat less than six tb- 


king's orders, in‘conformity with the ‘sentence of|mauns  for.,about five mauus’ weight 3» whicly, 


the cauzee,and: there lrmag upon the gallows.” | when carried to Russia, will sell there for three 
Bockhara:keeps up aregniar trade with Rus | times its. cost.,../lhe rubies;are found in «white 
bedded injdurge masses of éerystal, 
| which, when broken,,often produce; finesstones, 
“ It-would appear that the balance of trade} Some large ans coanse crystals were shown td me 
precious metals|in long pointed hexagons, in, Hy the crys- 

are so plentiful, that it ie not found advantage-} alization of which ran in needle-like filaments, 


the harders-of Chimay? - 
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Emeralds are also found here, as 1 was, infornted 
but;whether they are only green coloured crys 
tals, or genuine stones, I cannot say, for ito 
specimens were brought to me. - - - 

‘« The Mahometan states of Kashgar and 
Yarkund lie about six hundred miles nearly east 
of Kokaun, several towns of more or less conse- 
quence intervene upon the way, and of these the 
city of Ush, seems to be the most important. 
‘Lhe appearance of the country in general is more 
pleasing than that to the westward, being better 
watered, more finely diversified, more verdant, 
and better wooded than it, and differing equally 
from the. gravelly and rocky soil of Persia, Kho- 
rasan, Balkh, and these more elevated tracts, as 
from the salt or sandy deserts of Khaurezm and 
Bogkhara, - - - 

The country that surrounds these cities is 
described as rich and fruitful, well watered, and 
very delightful ; towns and villages abound, and 
cu}tivation is, carried on upon a very extensive 
sdale,., ‘The fruits of Yarkuud are represented as 
beivg particularly well flavoured and delicious. 

‘¢dn the bed of the river which flows past 
Yarkund are found pieces of the yesham (jasper 
or agate) stone, which is so highly valued, that 
all private persons are prohibited from gathering 
it ;,-but.after the floods of summer have subsided, 

_ the Chinese governor appoints people to search 
for it, and ali that is found is appropriated by 
him,” 

‘These countries were once under the dominion 
of.the Moghuls; afterwards of the Kalmucks ; 
but an, the time. of a gréat pestilence the tatter 
were destroyed or driven owt by the ‘natives, 
whose putting. to death an ambassador from the 
Emperor of China, now about 60 years since, 
caused a war which terminated in their subjee- 
tion to the Chinese. How nearly the events of 
the most distant parts of the world resemble 
each other! Qne might fancy they were read- 
ing of Guelph and Ghibelin, instead of Kalmuck 
and Chinese. The rule of the latter is described 
as wonderfully mild and just, 

We here close our review of a work which has 
afforded us much valuable information, though 
in the first instance we could not Lelp complain- 
ing of that minuteness of detail which rendered 
portions of it tedious. We are altogether well 
pleased with it, and look for still more of event- 
ful, occurrence in the second volume. 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Spirit of British Song. M*‘Phun, Glasgow. 
Tue,selection in this first Number promises fairly 
ta yiell_us a good Song Book in a convenient size 
and at.a cheap rate. The authctship of ene or 
two, of these lyrics, heretofore not generally 
known, is assigned in notes; and there are 
several other memoranda suitable to-such a work. 


The Innocents; a Sacred Drama. Ocean 3 and 
the Earthquake at Aleppo: Poems. 12mo. 
pp. 63. Bath. 8. Simms. 

Miiman is the model upon whom the present 

aspirant seems to have founded his style ; and 

though liable to the tediousness too common to 
sacred poetry, when it assumes a dramatic form, 
there is both merit and proniise in this effort. 

A’speech of Adah, one of the characters in the 

Imiocents, when iuvited to repose in. the house; 

affords a fair example of the composition ; 

- - = #4 = = 4 Shortly will come.— 
But the sweetgales, which walt froia skies so warm, 
Kireathe on my cheek like spirits of the air 
Gliding to earth upoti the foods of Heht 
hich 1e'the west; the fair emerving stars 

Walk:in their brightness through the four plaing 
Of ether; from the blooming ¥ardens row 
And whisperitig groves, exhales'a-cooling balm ; 
Their silken cups half close reclining hang 
Peter: thick loaced wit ir pearly weight, 

een could weep with iabess, ‘overpower’d 





With Nature's loveliness, Pal “ are.blooms 
Orders or groves, or e’en inate aad 
Of the blue heaven, compared With Him whose hand. 

Has'framed?their beauties? that omnipotent hand 

Now shrised in ipfaney—the flaky snow 

Not softer or more fragile? Ever reign ! 

Victor inweakness! ‘Gop in man adored !” 

There is: something ludicrous imparted to this 
drama, by the thoughtless mode of naming the 
characters; as for instance, ‘‘ Enter an old Beth- 
lemite,”” which, though pexfectly proper, discom- 
poses the reader with the fancy of a madman’s 
coming in. Such associations of ideas ought to 
be cautiously avoided; they have ruined plays 
upon the stage, and are equally adapted to spoil 
their effect in the closet. 


Realities, nor a Novel: a Tale from Real Life. 

4 vols. London 1825. Newman & Co. 
In one of those moments when a dogged occu- 
pation renders the will restive and produces an 
inclination to aberrate from the strict routine of 
duty, cur eye was arrested and our curiosity as 
quickly excited by the monosyllabic negation in 
the above title. A hasty predilection, which we 
did pot care to check, ‘set us upon perusal; and 
by occasionally exchanging the wearisome reali- 
ties of grave studies for the (we had almost said) 
graver Realities of the Leadenhall press, our 
labours have at least been diversified if they have 
not been lightened. 

‘* Realities” comprise the history of a family 
respectable in cireumstances though not affluent, 
one of whose members, a female, makes the 
prominent figure of the whole story, or rather 
series of stories, the essentials and adjuncts of 
which are artlessly yet feisibly threadled, and 
altogether pourtray a very natural picture of 
human life, its various aspects, changes and 
chances, in prosperity and in adversity. The 
numerous scenes displayed and the great variety 
of characters brought forward have severally such 
marked evidence of truth and nature about them, 
as never for a moment to create a doubt in the 
reader as to their reality ; indeed many of the 
latter are so exquisitely drawn and highly wrought 
as to command unqualified admiration. Imbued 
with strong réligious féelings, the mind of the 
writer imparts a somewhat sombre but by no 
means an unfavourable tint to the narration; and 
though we think a few of the darker might ad- 
vantageously have given place to lighter parts, 
this as weil as every other defect is more than 
counterbalanced by the tendency of the whole, 
which is not .merely unexceptionable, but such 
as to beget correct feeling and to confirm all that 
is virtuous, generous, and praiseworthy in the 
human heart. 

A work like this, combining so much that is 
excellent, which may be read by the young with 
profit and by the mature with pleasure, should 
before its committal to the press have been freed 
from certain redundancies and repetitions—from 
here and there a careless phraseology [“ it would 
be saying too much to say’”—‘‘ she knew what 
she had married’”—] and from the adoption of 
such insufferably offensive words as ‘* loveable,” 
“ quizism,’’ &c. Ina new edition these imper- 
fections will, we hope, be rectified, since our per- 
suasion is that “ Realities” is not of evanescent 
existence, but will be read beyond the present 
generation. , 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 

Sim,—The Pntentee of Milton’s posthuttous work, 
“De Doetrin’ Christiana,” and the Diary of Mr. Pepys, 
and the Hamlet of Shakespeare, with .extracts from ali 
of which the readers of the Literary Gazette have been 
again and again delighted, seem to mark-the-present 2s 

an agé of literary distovery. © A 
If we may compare smal! things with great, I flatter 
your in- 


teresting Gazettes with a 


— RE ee TT ee 

with the splendid volumes above alluded to. What I 
ion_and approbation, is 
nothing less than @ conti hex nm that 
inimitable poem, the Chords to Goddwyn;a’ poem which 
has been universally admired by every reade sessed of 
poesia taste, thousands. of whom, lis mnyself, and I trust 
may add you, Mr. Editor, have regretted its abrupt ter- 
mination asa fragment. How J becamepoasessed of such 
a literary treasure, or why I. baye kept it long in my 
possession without caliing in the puttie to partivipate, 
are cireumstances unnecessary to be at present explained ; 
suffice it to say, f pl myself that the continuztion 
and conelusion which I am about to offer are entitled to 
the same equivocal kind of credit as every other docu- 
ment which has issued, or whieh has been said to have 
issued, from the chest in the beautiful charch of St. Mary 
Radcliffe, at Bris ol. They shall be universally adinitted 
either as the hasty and astonishing production of an un. 
learned.and beardless school-boy of the 18th, or the more 
deliberate and studied effusion of a reverend and well 

educated Divine of the 15th century. 

The late Mr. Bosweil truly asserted, that there are yet 
some straggling believers in the antiquity and authen- 
ticity of the Poems attribnted to Thos. Rowley. We are 
told by another, a more elegant.and more’ successful 
writer, in the late new series of the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, that the whole of the story does not appear to have 
been yet told. {t would be an easy mattér to prove the 
correctness of those assertions..; Should | be,urged, on 
the present occasion, to give amore particular account 
of my discovery, previous to its adinission inta the Li- 
terary Gazette, 1 wonld say to a complete classical 
scholar like you, Mr. Editor, that the discovery was made 
exactly in the same way'as many of the learned critics 
and commentators discovered and brought into a single 
point of view one of the finest montiments of heathen 
worship, and the noblest specimen of lyric poetry any 
where to be found, in the Carmen Seculare of Horace, 

I am, Sir, your verv obedient Servant, 


Jonn Sumawen, M.D. 
Enfield, August 1825. 


CHORUS TO GODDWYN- 
To which the Continuation and Conclusion ave 
now first added. 

Whan Freedom, dreste yn Llodde-steyned veste, 
To everie Knyghte her warre-songe suage, 
Uponne her hedde wylde wedes were spredde ; 

A gorie anlace bye her honge. 
She danced onne the heathe ; 
She hearde the voice of Deathe ; 
Pale-eyned affryghte, hys harte of sylver hue, 
In vayne assayled her bosomme to acale; 
She hearde onflemed the shreikynge voice of woe, 
And sadnesse ynne the owlette shake the dale.” 
She shooke the burled speere, 
On hie she jeste her sheelde, 
Her foemen all appere, 
And flizze alonge the feelde. 


Power, wythe his heafod straught ynto the skyés,'s 
Hys speere a sonne-beame, and his sheelde a 
starre ; 
Alyche twaie brendeynge gronfyres rolls hys eyes, 
Chaftes with hys’ yrorne ‘feete and soundes to 
war. 
She syttes upon a rocke, 
She bendes before hys speere, 
She ryses from tlie shocke, 
Wieldynge her owne yn ayre. 
Harde as the thonder dothe she drive ytte on, 
Wytie scillye wympled gies ytte to hys crowne, 
Hys longe sharpe speere, his spreddynge elirelde 


yS gon, 
He falles, pa fallynge rolleth thousandes down. 
War, goare faced war, bie envie burld, arist, 
Hys feerie heaulme noddynge to the ayre, 
Tenne bloddie arrowes ynne hys streynynge fyste— 
. * * * * Oe 


Continuation and Conclusion. 
Distraughte affraie, wythe lookes of blodde-red 


ie, 
Texroure, emburled yn the thonders rage, 
Deathe, lynked to Dismaie, dothe ugsomme fiie, 
Enchatynge echone championne war to wage. 
Speeres bevyle speeres,, swerdes upon swerdes 
engage 5 , 
Armoure. on armoure dynn, shielde upon 
shielde ; 4 
Ne dethe of thosandes can the warte assuage, 





myself 1 shall be able to — one, at A er 
to readers 
Gooeand of equsl bapartacen' 


of certain class, may be 


Botte falleynge nombers sable all the fetlde, 
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Whane ae smethynge wythe ‘new-quick- | beauty wath it; India, India is the market ‘for 
this ort Of wares, as there, like hoxses. at Smith- 
field, they are taken without a warranty.!+ ->< 


The popular question is, the contagion or non- 
contagion of thé plague and yellow fever : several 
medical men have offered to undergo-the expe- 


, ‘enn’ d’ gore, 
BRendynge wythe spoiles, and bloddie-drop- 


e, 
Dydd Om ga woode of Ethe and rest ex- 
e 40 
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, 
rT se lie ona pleasures downie bedde, 
Pleasure, dauncyng fromm her wode, 
Wreathedd wythe floures of Aiglintine, 
Fromm hys vysage washedd the bloude, 
Hylte hys swerde and gaberdyne. 
Wythe syke an eyne shee swotelie hymm dydd 
view, 
d soe ycorvenn everrie shape to joie, 
Hys spryghte dydd chaunge untoe anodherr hue, 
‘Fiysarmes, ne spoyles,mote anie thoughts em- 
*.., ploie. 
All'delyghtsomme and contente, 
Fyre enshottynge from hys eyne, 
'¥nn hys-arms hee dydd herr hente 
Lyche the merk-plante doe entwyne. 


Soe, gyff thou lovest Pleasure and herr trayne ; 
On knowlachynge th whatt place herr to fynde,® 
Thysrule yspende, and ynn thie mynde retayne ; 
Seeke Honnoure fyrste, and Pleasaunce lies be- 
hynde, 

I will trespass no farther on your valuable pages than 
merely to observe, that the words Distranghle ajfray, in 
the 30th line, have been rendered by the supposed au- 
thor, “ distracting affright.” But they clearly mean 
“distracted battle.” He has been equally at falt in the 
next line. ‘* Terrovre emburled,” which he has ren- 
dered “ Terror armed,” literally mean ** Terror magni- 
fied” in the thonders raze. 
There are several other expressions, such as jesée in 
the 12th, deriie in the 34th, Wille seiliye wymypiled in 
the 24th, with the merk planée in the 53d lines, which 
have been equally ill understood by him whom the learn- 
ed and the critical world have considered as the author. 

LETTERS FROM PaRIs. 
Paris, September Wb. 

Tne recognition of St. Domingo, alias liaiti, as 
an independent power, by France, has created a 
considerable sensation here, not only in the poli- 
cal circles, bat in the drawing-rooms, As an in- 
dependent power, Haiti will of course send an 
ambassador to France *. “Phis‘pétsonage in the 
diplomatic corps will be a rura avis in terris. 
What a'pretty figure will the Duke and Duchess 
de Lemonade and their suite, male and female, 
thakeat the court of France ! Suppose, for instance, 
it fell to the lot of the Count de Noé, Peer of 
France aud gentleman of the chamber to the 
king, and whose family possessed immense pro- 
perty in St. Domingo, to go in one of his Ma- 
Jesty’s carriages to conduct one of his own negro 
slaves. as ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary, to deliver letters of credence to his 
royal master! And what giggling there would be 
to see his Excellency open the ball with the 
Duchess de Berri! How Bishop Gregoire will 
chuckle for joy at seéing a ** brother black” in 
the post of honour! Intermarriayes will of course 
take place to cement the union of the two powers; 
for if sable beauties with well lined purses grace 
the court, plenty of Frenchmen of rank ‘will be 
fourd to make them baronesses, countesses, and 
ducliesses, according to their maxim in'marry- 
ing the English women—“ I give her rank, and 
she brings me* money ;” for, be it known to all 
men and all women, that no Frenchman will 


45 


50 





marry an Englishwoman unless she has a fortune} 


to support them ‘both. This makes many Eng- 
lish mothers in Paris, who have more daughters 
than thousands ‘td give them, rejoice im the idea 
of steam-packets® to ‘India, as ‘it’ opensa new 


market for their commodities, which here hang’a 


drug—here sinitks and siniles, and leers and ogies, 


are all in vain, while time passes‘on rapidly and 


riments to prove non-contavion, but that proves 
nothing, for they know full well there is no dan- 
ger in making an offer that will not be accepted, 
and therefore the offer itself can be considered 
little more than the vanity of seeing their names 
strut their little hour on the stage; and sink again 
to their primitive obscurity. M. Moreau de 
Tonnes, one of the most zealous and well-inten- 
tioned, if not the most Icarned members of the 
Institute, has taken up the question seriously, 
and victoriously proved (what indeed needed no 
proof) by the citation of facts and authorities in 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa, the conta- 
gious nature of these disorders. He quotes the 
fatalists par eacellence, the Turks themselves, who, 
believivg from the Koran that what will be will, 
exclaimed God is great, and suffered the flames 
and the plague to commit their ravages without 
opposing either precaution or resistance. The 
Turks are now told, that it is net a sin to enden- 
vour to preserve themselves from the propagation 
of the plague. Ali Pacha, the Pacha of keypt, 
the Bey ot ‘Tunis, the King of Persia, all have, 
by their precautions, proved the well-known con- 
tagion of the plague. The example of Persia is 
remarkable. ‘Teheran, the seat of the court, used 
to pay its tribute to this frightful calamity in 
common with Bagdad and Lassora, all of which 
frequently lost one-fourth of their whole popu- 
lation by it. The present King of Persia strictly 
forbids all communication between the infected 
towns and Teheran, and consequently Teheran 
has uniformly escaped, . He concludes in citing 
the example of England, which, not content with 
establishing lazarettos and quarantines, even en- 
deavour to prevent a vessel which has the plague 
on board from approaching the British shores, 
and orders that, if she be,gouth of Cape St. 
Vincent when it is discovered, she shall go to 
perform quarantine in some port of the Medi- 
terranean ; from all which he deduces that tire 


tionable. It is about 200 yards from the Pont 
Lonis XVI; and who will not prefer going two 
hundred yards on plain ground, to climbing up 
forty or fifty steps to go swinging over tlie Seine, 
and then have to descend as many’? As an ob- 
ject of art it is faulty, as the two pillars mask the 
Hotel of the Invalids from the Champs! Plysées. 
An iron-wire bridge has been constructed at 
Annonay, between ‘lain and Tournon’: ‘it was 
opened on the 25th of August. A few days pte- 
Vicus, experiments were made to ascertain its 
solidity. "The maximum applied was 58,000 kilo- 
grammes, (about 58 tons English,) which only 
occasioned a slight inflexion inthe curve} which 
instantly resumed its primitive form.’ lwo wa- 
gons loaded with stones, going dver at the same 
time, seemed to make no change inthe ¢urve. 
The ceremony concluded by driving’a diligence 
over it, drawn by seven horses and going ata 
brisk. rate. The bridge has been’ completed in 
fifteen months, and cost 8000/.—Paris Letter 
Silk [Feaving.—A M. Lebrun, of Lyons}"has 
iavented a machine by which one man ean aweate 
five pieces of silk at the same time ; the shuttles 
are thrown by a car, or, as they call it, ¢huriot. 
It has been examined and approved by My Jac- 
quard, inventor of the machines in usé:{ The 
saving of labour will be about four handred per 
cent. i.e. what cost before four shillings weaving 
can now be done for one shilling. “The'Academy 
of Lyons intend to bestow on the author the géld 
medal for his valuable invention,-— Ibid. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Review of the. Progress of different Nations, during 
the last five and twenty years, by M. Sismondi. 
(Continued from our last.) 

Arren having endeavoured to show the object of 
the struggle in which the human race have been 
engaged for the last quarter of a century, let us 
endeavour to appreciate the results. Undoubtedly 
that period has abounded with great’ disasters 
and cruel catastrophes ; yet there is reason for 
congratulation on-some of the advances which 

have been made in it, 

France first presents itself’) the reflécting 
mind ; for by France the impulse was given to 
other nations. France-has dearly paid her inex- 





PLAGUE AND YELLOW FEVER ARE CONTAGIOUS, 
Paris a Sea Port.—The wiseacre’s plan of 
going from Calais to Dover by land having 


journed until the London experiment under 
the Thames be tried,—another has hatched 
the noble idea of making Paris a seaport, or, 
in other words, making a ship canal fiom 
Dieppe to Paris. We would recommend the 
author first to try his hand at the canal from 
St. Denis to Paris, a short distance of about four 
or five miles. They have been about it aud about 
it and about it these seven years, and yet it will 
not hold water! We recollect the late Mr. 
Brindley was in a similar predicament ; and not 
being able to overcome the difficulty, went ‘to 
bed, where he Jay for three weeks without utter- 
ing a sentence in answer to the foreman, who 
came daily to inquire what was to be done, save 
* puddle and daub.” After keeping his bed 
three weeks, he conceived the remedy, aud up he 
rosé, and the plan succeeded to bis-wishes.. [lis 


all the ingenuity of the French engineers has not 


hold water. - - - 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Wire Bridges.— The iron-wire bridge, from the 





* Since writing the above we find that the Haitian 





envoy is actually arrived at Havre, The official shite 
Sonsists of two malattos and a negro; the Jatter is aide- 


de-camp to Boyer, 


secret has evidently not crossed fhe channel, for 


yet enabled them to make this upp of a canal 


Champ Elystes te the esplanade of the Invalids, 
makes rapid progress. It will rank amongst the 
curiosities of Paris; but its utility is very ques- 


perience, Alternately conquering aud conquered, 
| She has seen the most opposite doctriies professed 
jim her name ; and has been compelled to'retider 


‘ ne ] . zs " 
been scouted by Government, or at least ad-/ obedience to the regimes which the extremes of 


all parties have imposed upon her. No doubt 
|she may justly express regrets ; no doubt she may 
justly entertain fears; no doubt shé itay' justly 
jcomplain of the great retrogressions which’ she 
j has recently made; but if she revert to her con- 
dition five and twenty years ago, she’ will’ ac- 
knowledge that during the last quarter of a-cen- 
tury she has gained more than she has lost. “Ihe 
ideas of order. and justice have been developed 
and confirmed ; political knowledge bas been 
universally diffused; and the. two parties have, 
generally speaking, divested themselves of their 
prejudices. It is true that the cause of morals 
has suffered by the progress of hypocrisy and ve- 
nality; that of intelligence by the hostility dis- 
played towards the best modes of instryction,; and 
that of liberty by invasions which it would be 
useless here to recapitulate., Cosrupt efforts have 
durimg this period been dizected (as they always 
are directed) to debase the feelings, to dull the 
intellect, to control the free-will;, but the 
French have derived. more from’ the progress of 
prosperity than they have been deprived, of by 
the abuse of power, The ‘advancement of all 
kinds of andustfy,,,the uniyersal welfare, the na- 
uonal wealth, have elevated the mational charac- 
ter ; for never can the papiinty of a state feel 
their independence and their moral dignity unless 















they are above want. An ease, hitherto unex- 
perienced, has given to every class a greater 
thirst for information, and more leisure to a+ 
quire it. In compensation for a portion of ber: 
lost rights, France is in possession of the libert 
of the press. This liberty secures ‘the dominio 
of noble sentiments, and consequently is the most 
powerful agent in the improvement of the human 
species. Thus, nctwithstanding all her disasters, 
France is in a progressive state. She marches 
gloriously forward. ' 
Germany has been scarcely less disturbed than 
France. The theatre of war during the greater 
part of the last quarter of a century, she has seen 
all her institutions subverted. AJ] her sovereign- 
ties have been changed, either in title, laws, ‘or 
extent ; and if the term legitimate is confined to 
the state of things which existed anterior to the 
violent convulsions of the: last five and twenty 
years, she has. préserved nothing legitimate. 
But France has ptoduced her own revolutions ; 
Germany has yielded to those of others! Instead 
of advancing, therefore, she has retrograded. ..At 
the commencement of the present century, every 
state was endeavouring to correct its institutions ; 
to imbue them with a little. more liberty, a little 
more security. Every government was anxious 
to deserve that love of its subjects, which, in a 
common danger, constitutes its sole force. The 
people, confiding ‘in their princes, and receiving 
their confidence in return, were advancing in 
concert with them, slowly but surely. Extraor- 
dinary activity pervaded the universities. It was 
by the acquisition of science, by the develope- 
ment of intelligence, that the German nation was 
desirous to establish its dignity. The greatest] of 
latitude was allowed in the means of instruction. 
Still more, the universities were a political power ; 
it was they who, having enlightened and directed 
the public opinion, assumed the duty of declar- }to 
ing it.) The press (except on questions direc ly | by 
political) was almost absolutely free; and the 
spirit of association which existed in Germany, 
and which the sovereigns of that country had 
greatly encouraged, gave ‘to the’ opinions of the 
philosophical an immeditte éferition.over those | of 
of the mass of thepéople. — All is now changed: 
fear has béen’ substituted for affectiod; as the 
principle of obedience ; morals have been at- 
tacked by the encoutagement given to spiés and 
informe; and still more by the great and public 
examples of breach of faith, which haye proved 
beneficial to the violators. The spring of study 
has beer broken ; the universities. have, been fet- 
tered ; the press is enslaved; the associations 
have been punisned'as crimes against the state ; 
the ancient, constitu‘ion, irregular certaiply, and 
often barbarous and requiring reform, has been 
‘ suppressed without any substitute. Neverthe- 
less, that ‘constitution set bounds to: absolute 
power ; accustomed sovereigns to talk. of liberty ; 
guaranteed the rights ofthe electors, the princes, 
the prelates, the nobility, ‘and the free towns. 
Henceforth there will Le tio rights to guarantee, 
Germany has ceased to contain-a nation.’ Nothing 
is there seen but princes more or less feeble or 
potent; more or less trembling on their thrones, 
from the fear either oftheir subjects or of their 
neighbours. The ancient country of war and 
politics, weighs no longer in the balance of En- 
rope. . 

Italy has been more unfortunate than’ Ger- 
many. In the course of tliese five aud twenty 
years, Italy ‘waa jistified in conceiving the most 
noble expectations, E 


the 
but 





had forgotten her slavery, it was by the ac- 
guisition of military character‘and patriotism, 
that she raised herse}f to the possession of other 
virtues ; it wee by entering oa the science of 






have spread terror over all classes of the peaple. 
Morals have been attacked by the example of 
contempt of oaths, by the encouragement given 


forget public evils. in dissipation and vice; in- 
telligence has been attacked by the suppression 
.djof all means of instryction, by the suspension of 

lectures in the universities, by the proscription 


which‘ are* publishéd in the ceuntry; the li- 
beral sciences “and the liberal arts have been 
likewise exposed to the animosity. which has 
assailed liberal sentiments. 
think, that in the midst of these friglivful dis- 
asters, Italy is in a progressive state. 
tions have been corrupted, but reason has been 
enlightened. Power is desirous that the people 
should go back, but’ they advance. 
more misfortune, there is more oppression, but 
there is more virtue, information, and patriotism 
in Italy, in 1825, than there was in 1800. 

The fate of Spain is much more -dréadfal. 
This proudest of nations had become intoxicated 
with the applause of ‘Europe for . its.2esistatiee 
to Napoleon. ’ 
united with the love of liberty “in defence of the 
country. 
of the two systems, progressive and rétroctade,, 
celebrated. im concert *the success . which the 
Spaniards owed fnore.to.their climate and’ theit 
poverty, than'to theirtalénts and courage... All 


coul 
rism, ander the reign of every abuse, and steep- 
ed in;every ignominy, nor could’ it adyance ; 
so completely were thé” 
from the torpor|people disumted. Nevertheless she‘ tiiéd 4 fe- 
and from the effeminate corruption in which she} volution. It was sullied@by'no’ crime’; but it 
was distinguished by no .great national ‘exbibi+ 


tion of talent or capacity, That class alone}indeed have we. 
which bad already : Wished to advance i . 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND... 


xJ 


it that: she became “sensible. 


aliens with which ‘her 


They ‘were men rematk- 


police, have destroyed all legal protection, and 


informations, and to domestic treachery, and 
the disposition, which has been excited to 


foreigu books, “by the mutilation of those 
Nevertheless, we 
institu- 


There is 


Beyond the Pyrenees; fanaticism 


In the rest of Europe the partisans 


ssions were excited in the. Peninsula; 
they obeséd two opposite impulses. Spain 
neither under its ancient. barba- 


nt classes of the 


s ,of theJages -in a «state of*ferocity,’ ign 
alue ofstudy, and gate’an impulse’ to the in-j dependence, 
c her people are’so emi- |} 
nently gifted.,, In the midst of this périod, her, 
regime wasichanged, bat ‘she did tot lose her 
opes ; for in. order to obtain’ thé co-operation of 
the people, it had. beer merge | promised to 
them that they should partake o 
of the. age... That promise having been forgot- 
ten, tive revolutions spread to the extremities 
of Italy,;, In the midst, however, of these po- 
pular convulsions (always terrible) ameliora- 
tion of the Italian character was perceptible. 
Their revolutions were accomplished without 
any efiusion of blood, without pillage, without 
insult, ‘without: violence. 


the progress 


; In both, the pre- 
sumptive heirvefthe throne put himself at the 
hen of the reformers ; and if this double, ex- 

perience ought for ever to dissuade nations from}ourselves. Spain hes at the present moment ar- 
royal revolutions, it also proves that the. Italians 
know how to unite gratitude for the past with 
hope for the; future. Inthe struggle in which 
Italy. afterwards engaged with foreigners, the 
retrograde system prevailed. Italy was severe- 
ly punished for her wishes and her exertions. 
Her proseribed: citizens have fled into all the 
countries of Europe. 
able for their intelligence, for, thir virtue, 
for the sacrifices which they had made, to .the 
happiness of. their countrymen ; they were  no- 
blemen who had devoted their fortune and, their 
talents to the introduction of foreign manufac- 
tures, to the establishment of schools, to the 
publication of scientific journals. . Military.com- 
missions, and, more dreadful still, commissions 


ficient to re-animate our hopes; of Eng]; 
has, so nobly placed herself at the head Of the 
se movement of the human mind ;. of 
englan 


ave Witnessed, if we have not Jearnt 







ce, and 

repelled with dtupid "hoes the 
ogress of morals, intelligéhice, and freedom, 
¢ populace) #éver conipreliehd the advan- 
fee that results fromthe enjoyment.of these 
fits ;.and, ‘theréforé, those who engage in a 
reyglution, ouglit, above all things, to secure 
them; but in Spain they had not’ retained the 
means to do so. Confounding the equilibrium 
by which institutions are maintained, with the 
power which founds them, they bad annihilated 
the government which they did not dare seize ; 
they had enchained the prince without reserving 
any mode of satisfying the people. As soon as 
they were attacked they were vanquished, be- 
cause they were not backed by the nation ; and 
that populace which they- were ignozant how to 
gain, now lords it over them. Let us not deceive 


rived at that period of the French zevolution 
which we must.ever regard with horror; at,the 
reign of all that is most abject and. ferocious-in 
the nation ; but she has arrived at it by a.route 
opposite to that which the' French pursued, ‘The 
tyranny of the lowest class is the result of a 
counter-revolution, effected by the King’s :mini- 
sters, under the pretext, and doubtless with the 
intention. of, serving the royal cause. They talk 
of-a furious camarilla; it has only the fury. of 
baseness. The understrappers of the court, sen- 
sible. of their-own nothingness, soyght every 
where for-strength. They could find none but 
in the stupid fury of the pdpulace. On the po- 
pulace they were willing to rely for support ; the 
populace they flattered ; they boasted of partak- 
ing of the passions of the populace ; but, it is 
doing. the camarilla too much honour to, call it 
impassioned ; it is what it has always been, in- 
triguing, and abjeétly submissive to the power of 
the day ; and that power it well knows inhabits 
no longer the palace; but is in the market places. 
The triumph of the advocates of retrogression 
in Spain, has, however, been so complete, that 
they are alarmed at it therncelves. _ All. that was 
formerly held in respect has been. degraded, 
Religion has suffered a dishonour from which it 
had hitherto been saved; it is considered as an 
auxiliary of the police, and the depgsitaries.of — 
the secrets of confession are required fo commu- 
hicate to. government the seeret thoughts of, their 
penitents. It is strange that the Court of Rome 
has not protested against this sacrilogions ordi- 
nance § for, never was tliete ‘a more fatal blow 
aimed at its power. Terroris prevalent ip Spins 
prostriptions are every whére demanded, instead 
of judgments ; and the government only repeats 
the language of ferdciéus and factious chiefs. 
But whatever regret we may fecl at the fate of 
these three illustrious nations, Jet us not.on that 
account despair of human nature ; let us not de- 
sptir even of those nations themselyes. Human 
nature is advancing, while thos¢ nations recede ; 
it will, continue ta ‘advance, and will. at length 
draw them into its train. 

The example of England alone would be auf: 
wha 


d,. who teaches us how the advance, of 


freedom, morals, and information may be united 
with alt the established institutions, with all the 
most dceply-rooted habits of ‘subordination. Let, 
18 not listen to those morose’ being wi, be 
a thousand brilliant qualities; can perceive nothing, 
but. faults; let usi-not listen to “those, who, mis-_ 
taking their jealousy for patriotism, thigk to ele- 


France., by depreciating her rival. * Bittle ; 
inde by thé'evenits' w ict we 


that na. 





j the gregimase, which bad been kept for 


tions have ceased to be rivala; that, having but 
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one sole interest, one sole struggle, namely, with 
those who would compel them to retrograde, the 
progress of their neighbours is the commence- 
ment of their own triumph. ' 

England, on her part, has but tardily acquir- 
ed this lesson of the present age. Her cabinet, 
attaching itself to the ancient policy, from which 
so many statesmen -find it difficult to withdraw 
themselves, endangered the country by listening 
to the absurd and immoral maxims of rivalry. 
For a long time it acted on the persuasion that 
the enemies of the enemies of England were 
therefore the friends of England; and hence at 
Waterloo the reins of Europe escaped from the 
hands of England. The evening before that bat- 
tle, the English were the chiefs of the coalition ; 
the morniny after that battle, they were only its 
payers. Allies of. twenty years gave the British 
cabinet to understand, that, having no further 
occasion for its aid, they no longer cared for its 
advice, ; 

It was thén, it was_under.the burden of an 
enorméus debt, contracted much more for others 
than for herself, itwasin the midst of a com- 
mercial ‘teyolution which menaced the. destruc- 
tion ‘of her wealth, that England exhibited the 
resources possessed by a nation which had never 
ceased siinultaneously to, cherish knowledge, \li- 
berty, and vittue. ‘The serpin of Europe, which 
she thought she held, crumbling in her grasp, she 
seized in lieu of it the torch.with which she is 
now enlightening the rest of the universe.» Asia, 
Africa, and America, are partakers of the genetal 
civilization, and it is to England that they owe 
the blessing. 

We may observe in England excessive in- 
equalities of. rank and fortune, corruption of 
elections, the unceasing. influence, of ministers, 
the enormous expense of Jaw-suits, which in a 
manuer interdicts the poor from obtaining jus- 
tice; but'néver let it be said that. England has 
los: her liberty. We are fax from denying ‘the 
existence of abuses ; we are far fromé desiripe the 
postponement_of, their correctioti®" thé’ réforms 
which have alreaily taken, place make others still 
more necessary ; they render. still more striking 
the contrast between the ruins of ancient barbar- 
ism, and the structures of an age of intelligence. 
But, such as she is, England bolds the first rank 
among nations, by her union of freedom, know- 
ledge and virtue, by her long enjoyment of those 
benefits, by the progress in all three which she 
has never ceased to make, by that empire ot 
public opinion ‘wirich every day becomes more 
powerful, by ‘that attention, to national .edu- 
cation which is eyery ‘day calling upou more nu- 
merous classés'of the people to instruct them- 
selves in the interests of their country, to form, 
With respect te.thosé interests, wishes copform- 
able to reason and'virtue, and frankly to.manifest 
their wishes. Not only is England freer than she 
Was five and twenty years ago ; but she compre- 
hends liberty better, she is desirous to make'a 
wiser use of it, ‘she’ is in a condition which ren- 
ders her capable of its continual increase, 

(To be concluded in.our next.) 








SPINE ARTS. 

Etchings from the. works ¢. Richard Wilson, with 
some Memoirs of his Life, &c. By Thomas 
Hastings, Collector of His Majesty’s Customs. 
London 4825. ,Harst, Robinson, & Co. 

Tue picturés, from which these ..Etchings are 

taken, are in the possession of Lady Ford, whose 

collection of this ‘artist's works.is perhaps the 
ae on a mirers . of «Wilson 

(the head and father of, English Jandseape) will 

receive a high c tification, in. the work before 


ws, from 





' character ofits exe- 
cution, Tab sept ‘Etchings receenbles’ 


4 
su . 


aati hc sas 

that of Werotteer or Waterloo; a style. well 
known to the artist and the amateur, in which 
freedom and effect are happily combined, and 
which in some instances is calculated to please 
beyord more laboured and finished perform- 
ances. For ourselves, we are free to confes: 
no very great liking for such hasty delineatious ; 
they partake, we opine, too much of the carica- 
ture ;. and while it may be they convey a strong 
resemblance, are apt to lower the tone of feel- 
ing which the celebrity of the artist or the au- 
thor may have inspired. Upon the whole, 
however, Mr. Hastings. has done himself great 
credit in the performance of his task, and ha: 
also rendered a-service to the Fine’ Arts, * by 
bringing together so large a portion of our fa- 
vourite artist's pictures. The performance is 
such as to recommend itself to the attention of 
the public, as we are sure it also will to the pro- 
moters of British talent, and to the admirers of 
the British School of landscape painting. 

The literary portion of the wotk .under notice 
has nothing in it very original or striking, but is 
suited to the examples brought into view. 

The plates are forty in number, accompanied 
by a sketchy em of Wilson, done from a 
drawing after the life by Sir George Beaumont. 





Liverpool.—A panoramic view of this wonder- 
ful. mart, secorid only to the metropolis, ‘is, we 
hear, in the hands of clever artists, and will 
forthwith make its appearance. 





PARISIAN SCULPTURE. 

Royal School of the Fine Arts —The candidates 
for the grand prize of sculpture have exhibited 
their performances as usual, gerry! to the 
decision of the Academy, which thus acquires a 
previous knowledge of public opinion. The 
subject this year is Prometheus devoured by the 
vulture. Not one of the candidates appear to us 
to have merited the prize, not one seems to have 
attained the beau-ideal of ago#y niftgled. with 
indignation—the body writhing under tortyre, 
and the mind, superior to suffering, essaying to 
break the chains and set at defiance the decree 
of angry Jove. There is a Christian patience in 
the countenances of most of their figures, which 
indicates martyrs bowing submissively to the will 
of Providence; and certainly this was not the 
idea of the author of the fable. 

It ‘is astonishing that sculpture in France, 
which possesses so many models of exquisite taste, 
should retrograde. Colossal properties are mis- 
taken for -sublimity : every thing is extravagant. 
A Erench sculptor is like a man who engages to 
write @ tragedy and produces only a melo-drama. 

Paris Letter. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LAMENT. 
[ lay my hand upon the band so often press’d in mine, 
Hay iny } DB. the once-warmeruby lip of thine; 
1 lay my ¢ tok upon the cheek that blush’d se at my 
praise, / (raise ;— 
I lay my breast.wnte the breast my slightest word could 
n the eye that spoke.in: Love’s‘own thrill- 





Miué eve looks 0: 


. ing tone, one ;— 
My soul.secks forthe s6ul that was, that was its kindred 
But al! in vain !+-that souhis tied !—thou ’rtdead—a thing 


clay, 
Without or Baton; Siglit or sense !—and yet ’tis butaday 
Since thon wert fondied'in my arms, und | felt thy warm. 
embrace, {ing trace ; 

And a soul beam’d brizhtly on me in each feature’s glow- 
And thy fev’cish breath was burning on this Pa 
TOW; now !) 

(Oh, would that it were cold. as is thy cold:cold bosom 
And-the blush was'on thy cheek, forthe kiss my fondness 
SAVE, ‘ (wave ; 

Anti love conyuls'd:thy: bosom like the sinking of the 
And thine’ eye shibue moistly onan, half it. sorrow half 


As arth ay he hold me fast—and yet felt death must 


iiiy every h and leave me as I’m lett, 
OF lover Thee ota itt fife (save the power to die) 





IPSARA. 
The Moslems gathered firm and fast around the lonely 


tower, 
Where sheltered all the slight remains of full’n Ispara’s 


power; 

ind 5 saeeme streamed full proudly in the dark and 
urid sky 

And the scimitars were waving to the shouts of Victory ! 


The roar of the artillery in murmurs died away. fount, 
No shot flashed from the Christian wall on the Infidel 
Nor clarion from the battlement pealed forth its note of 

doom ; tomb ! 
But Silence brooded deeply theré—the stillness of the 


Oh, there were in that Jeagured tower the gallant and 
the brave— wave— 
The wanderers o'er the stormy sea—the children of the 
The freemen who ne‘er shunned the fight on battle-field 
or flood, {in blood. 
Tho’ now they leaned in weariness on swords all bathed 


And beanty's brightest gems were there—but woman’s 
cheek was pale, 

For grouns of mortal agony were borne upon the gale— 

Yet wilder agony was there ih the convulsive swell 

With which the heats of loved ones’ sixhed their pas- 
sionate firewell ! 


No tear-drop dimmed the glorious flame that lit the Pa- 
triot’s eve; 

Or if one sparkled transiently, “twas like a tear of joy ! 

But everv cheek was blooming with a proud exulting 
sniile, (heloved Isle ! 

Ske the radiance with which sun-set gilds their own 


There was no sound of wailing heard, but liand was 
clasped in hand, brand— 
Till at footsteps of the Infidels, the Chieftain wav’d his 
Then burst the death-shout of the Free—thro’ the mid 
Heaven it rung, 
And far upon the ocean waves its thrilling echoes flung! 
The foe was at the portals—then blazed the funeral pyre— 
Then = the spirits of the brave in one* fierce flame of 
re— , 
Avengersof their own loved 4and, at their expiring breath, 
They — away the foeman’s strength in one wild blast 
of death ! 


Souls of the illustrious dead !—Spirits of the free !— 

Blessed be the light which decks your fadeless memory ! 

Eternal as your native rocks your sacred fame shall bloom , 

And the <a flowers of liberty be scattered on your 
tomb! 


Norwood. I.R. 


TUE DIRGE OF MARR. 
Is there no fitter minstrel of the hall; 
No plaided seer, nor-peet setteschak- 
To wail bis Lord in wonted numbers, now, 
From Dee’s* dusk woods, or Snowdon’st casiled 
brow? 
Erskines ! .I seize your long-forgotten lyre, 
Touch its mute chords, and wake its dormant 
fire, 
That hill, and grove, and flood, and vocal plain 
May conscious echo to the solemn strain. 





Lo! fair Edina on her mountain-throne 

Her tartan rends, and heaves the patriot groan ; 
In plumy pomp siow glides the sable bier, 
Avd marshalled clansmen shed the parting tear. 
Now refluent Forth upbears the silent throng, 
And the peised bark moves mournfully along, 
O Stirling, hurl the thunder from thy rock 
Till startled Ochel trembles with the shock. ; 
Yea; let the lightnings flash, and cannon roar, 
To the sad measure of the burthened oar ; 

For Alloa greets with loud funereal knell 

The hoary Chief she loved in life so well. 


While hundreds crowd the strand to bear the 


pa 
To Alloa’s rifted Tow’r and desert Hall, 
A pilgrim bard, I trace her scutcheon’d tree 


Wide spread in patriarchal dignity. [soik; 
Deep strike its roots through Scotland’s richest 
And its full veins with regal currents boil ; 
Proud tow’rs in native strengththe stately stem, 
And on each branch depends a diadem. 
When bristled ey’ry hill with hostile Blade, 
| Swooped tlie fierce bird of conquest from its 
shade, / [plain, 
And, when the Monarch’s standard ruled the 
Triumphant nestled on those boughs again. 
~* Marr forest, in which rises the river Dee. 
+ The original appellation of Stirling rock, of whese 
castle the Earls of Marr were (under the Stuarts) heredi- 
tary governors, 
















































































’ Ofe 
And matchless W ity and honied Eloquence. 
Yerseathed; awhile, it withered. Now anew 
Bursts its fresh foliage budding to the view, , 
Afd lng may flourish that primeval tree 
Whose ‘Virtue bloomed its true Nobility. 
Mustrious Thane! though o’er thy op’ning 

rave, 
In feudal grandeur, trophied banners wave ; 
Though Ligh ancestral glories kindle, met 
In jewelled blaze of princely coronet ;: 
Far loftier meed, and purer lustre thine, 
Than-all the honours of thy ancient line. 
I joy that I have seen thy smile dispense 
The soul's meek grace and mild benevolence. 
Ah! many a sigh, from many a grateful heart, 
‘That owns thy goodness, while it grieves to 


part, 
Shall follow thee from poverty’s seared breast, 
To the bright regions of eternal rest. 
Day, wanés :—dun twilight glimmers on the 
shore ; 
Hush’d is each veice—the pageantry is 0’er ; 
With dismal dash, Forth’s booming billows 
roll, 
And Ocean-caves resound the bell’s dull toll ; 
While my rapt harp, to yon kenignant star, 
Still rivgs its wild notes o’er thee, Noble 


Marr! 
T. A. H. 





August 29. 





SKETCHES OF SCCIETY 
MY GRANDFATHER'S LEGACY. 
No. tv. 
«* T wonprnr where all these tales were collect- 
ed ?” said Matilda, as soon as my aunt’s si- 
lence announced the privilege of discussion, 
“« It was suspected in the village,” replied my 
mother, with a shrewd look, ‘ that they were 


partly collected, and partly written by my poor 
father ; and it is not altogether impossible that 


he amused some of his leisure hours in the com- 

position of these little sketches.” As my mo- 

ther spdke, Jchn entered with the supper-tray, 

and .réading was discontinued for the night. 

On the following evening we recommenced with 
Distant Relations. 

«“ "Pon my honour!” said the Honourable 
Burlington Sydney, placing his right hand on 
the spot where his heart ought to have been— 

“Fie! Burlington, cannot you give us a more 
characteristic asseveration ?”’ asked Lady Fran- 
ces Flourish, fixing her large grey eyes on him 
with a most fashionable stare. 

“ Nay, then, on my elegance, if your Lady- 
ship so wills it,” said the Exquisite, as he saun- 
tered up the apartment, and looked into one of 
the ‘splendid mirrors with a languid yawn of 
self-satisfied admiration, 

At this moment the fcotman announced my en- 
trance, and a second yawn, more heartfelt, and 
consequently more decided, welcomed me. Lady 
Frances was beading ajsilk purse, or rather af- 
fecting to do sc—the ** Crusaders’ were on the 
table, and the leaves were divided at page 3, 
by a gold pencil-case, to denote where her 
morning studies had terminated. .The dowager, 
her mother, was reading ‘‘ The Art of Beauty,” 
while her daughter was practising its wiles. 
They were a goodly group, but by no means a 
singulazaone. H 

Now, in the house where I sketched this 
picture, I am one of those care-nothing animals 
denominated ‘ distant relations”—an old bat- 
chelor, moreover, with more hundreds than heirs, 
and, consequently; I. am allowed to say rude 
things which are not resented, ard to do rude 


things 


Werseved Science, too, hawissued thencé PM ' ‘ oF 
"| Frances, or the faded ones of her Right Fonott- 


able mother, always €xonerates me. Now, as } 
grievously dislike this said Burlington Sydney, 
whom I have brought on the scéna, and, as my 
young cousin is about tc add him to the number 
of my ‘“* distant relations,” there are moments 


Pwhen-t included -bimim my little bons queries, anc 


so it chanced this day. 

“No, but *pon my soul!’ recommenced the 
lover, resuming, the conversation which my en- 
trance had interrupted, ‘‘ your Ladyship is hor- 
rificaily hard upon me. If mine was not, the 
finest hunter in the Park, may I be spilt the 
next time ] mount him,” 

“‘ Such an event would create little surprise,” 
said I, drily, ‘‘ the scum always runs off first.”’ 

“ Ah, that’s just like my cousin!” halt 
smiled, half pouted the bride-elect. 

“* Why you know he stumbled, Burlington,” 
said the mother pettishly, “or you would not 
have offered him for a hundred and twenty to 
Lord Gobard.” 

‘No, on my veracity !” cried the Dandy; I 
only thought that in case of such an event, 
Gohard’s head might as well be broken as mine.” 

“I should apprehend,” said J, once more 
mingling in the conversation, “ that there was 
little risk of ‘such a catastrophe : the fall might 
perhaps cause some fittle sensation after your 
decease, for, as soft substances are the most 
susceptive, there might be an awkward bump on 
the skull, which, however, the phrerologists 
would doubtless determine did not exactly denote 
any particular quality.” 

There was a pause :—Lady Frances curled her 
lip, until I read on it, that had FE not been a 
bachelor of sixty with a geod fortune, she could 
have been to the full as bitter on me as I was 
on ber lord elect. However, I had learnt even in 
the few moments of my stay, that the Honour- 
able Burlington Sydney was a horse-jockey, and 
I knew, moreover, that Lord Gohard was his 
friend. ‘ So you bought the large emerald at 
the sale, the other day, did you not?” asked the 
Dowager, internally marvelling that it had not 
yet been transferred to her daughter. ‘<I’ faith 
yes,” replied the Exquisite with a knowing wink, 
‘and, quiz me, I was rear bit—took it.to 
to have it mounted for Lady Frances, and he 
found a fiaw ; sol had it put up again, and told 
old Mrs. Bangpore, the nabob’s wife, in confi: 
dence, that it was unique, and she bought itin at 
fifty guineas more than it cost me—Ha! ha!” 
and the honourable laughed as heartily as tight 
stays and affectation would permit. 

Strange! thought I, that no man ever lacked 
intelligence to be a knave;so the Honourable 
Burlington Sydney was a swindler ! 

‘* Apropos de vin, Lady Frances,” continued 
the Jover, “‘ D’Aubrey and I drank the bet last 
night.” ; 

“ ] should imagine you were a little en I’air, 
Burlington,” said the lady calmly, as she added 
another bead to her purse. 












hy-a-latge-and-noble-circle ; 


} Sydney is caressed 
‘te ‘rides ‘ fme horses; is a knowing whip;. eats, 


‘rinks, walks, yawns, and gambles fashionably ; 
is; im fact; (so says my right heneoureble cousin, 
the Dowager, ) is in ‘every respect the husband 
she should have selected for her daughter—he 
s rich, well-looking, thoughtless, and fashion- 
ible. 

Lady Frances Flourish is @ sensible woman, 
but she has out-flirted some score of danglers, 
md now she prefers matrimony and a. fool, 
‘0 independence and self-respect. She must, 
‘he does, see his folly; but she shuts her eyes 
against conviction, end treats reason like an in- 
truder. Will she do this when she has been a 
wife twelve months? I only fear that if by the 
period I have mentioned, the Honourable.Bur- 
lington Sydney has not broken either her heart or 
her neck, she will wish she had hearkened te the 
warning voice of a “distant relation.” 


om eee 
DRAMA. 


HAY MARKET. 

On Tuesday evening a new comedy in three 
acts, under the quaint denomination of» Pou! 
Pry, was performed at this theatre. \ It-is the 
acknowledged production of Mr. Poole;- the 
author and translator of many very agreeable 
pieces; and we are fully of opinion that: he has 
added considerably to his former dramatic. re. 
putation by his present original and successful 
effort. The scene is laid in a country: village, 
amongst the principal inhabitants of 'whichwe 
find a Mr. Witherton, a gentlémav, who, fearing 
in his youthful days the real or supposed .r- 
straint of matrimony, has reached the. shady 
side of sixty, and has. still continued im a state 
of ** single blessedness.” As, however, in our 
anxiety to avoid an imagined evil, we often fill 
into a real calamity, so has it fared with this 
prejudiced old gentleman ; for in the lapse of 
years he has gradually sunk, though unknown to 
himself, under the dominion of two most m- 
pacious and designing servants. These harpies, 
Mr. Grasp, the steward, and Mrs: Subtle, the 
housekeeper, have laid their plans so skillfully, 
that, by the suppression of letters, by gentle 
insinuations, and by other equally dishonest 
means, they heve prevailed upon their credulous 
master to Tieinherst his nephew ; and the: lady 
in particular has so judiciously applied the oil of 
flattery, that the ancient bachelor has become 
entangled in her toils, and she expects, at no dis- 
tant period, to beeéme hymeneally established as 
mistress of the family. Inthe same village also 
resides Colonel Hardy, a good-humoured, posi- 
tive, retired veteran, and not only’ is he fond of 
alittle plotting, but the greater partof his house- 
hold take delight in ‘amusing themselves in a 
similar manner. The Colonel's arrangement 
is ‘two-fold: first of all he introduces the dis- 
carded nephew into Witherton’s house as a 
humble dependent, and his wife as a sort of 
upper servant; there to make their way in the 
affections of their uncle; and counteract the plans 











*« Pon my conscience !” here he was thinking 
of a something in the moon, as he had just before 
proved to us—‘‘ I was not en l'air.to my know- 
ledge, but. this morning I discovered that some 
plebeian had incarcerated me in the watch-house, 
for having sung an opera air somewhat above 
concert pitch.” 

At this period of the convettaticn J tock my 
leave, with the pleasant conviction that we were 
about to engraft a horse-jockey, a swindler, ard 
a drunkard on the family tree :—I ‘was afraid to 
stay Icnger, lest I might be farther enlightened 
on the merits of the hencurable suitor of my far- 





which are unnoticed; ‘ Oh, that’s just; 


off cousin. But all these are mere venial errors, 


of the intriguing servatts ;‘and secondly, lhe 
\has written to his old friend Mri Stanley, tell- 
‘ing him that he has a daughter of a marriage 
lable age, and desiring that his’ som Harry may 
forthwith be sent to him to be presented to her is 
|ber future husband. - The young lady’s livtle plot 
is to pass off Young Stanley, with whom (igno- 
rant of her father’s intentions) she has already 
fallen in love, and who hes accidentally gained 
admission to the house; as ber own -cousm just 
returned from sea ;‘and that of the waiting-mad 
Phate, is to “ aid, abet, add assist” her -mustress 
in ail her machinations. “These several transac- 


Tam told—ibe offsprings of fashion. Burlington , tions, with: the frequent visits of Mrs Pawt Pry, 
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a ‘ventlemtan” of ‘insatiable and ardent -cnriosity, 
constitite the business of the piece, which, after 
many scenes ‘of agreeable equivoque, is brought 
to a favourable termination—Witherton having 
detected and» disntissed his servants, and be- 
comé reconciled ‘to his’ nephew, Colonel Hardy ; 
though not brought about exactly as he intended, 
yet satisfied with the issue of his scheme; and 
poor Pry, who had met with nothing but re- 
bukes and accidents, at last, by a lucky hit, con- 
tributing to the happy denouement, and admitted 
(the great cbject of his ambition) to a seat at 
the Colonel’s dinner-table. Such is a slight 
sketch of the plot of this little comedy---abound- 
ing in incident, and yet at the same time so 
well laid, and so ably developed, as never at 
any period of action to become perplexed or un- 
intelligible: Of the dialogue we are likewise 
enabled to speak favourably. The serious part 
ofit.is-casy and unafiected, and the comic parts 
of it are lively, smart, and humorous. The 
performers are all entitled to no small share of 
commendation. - Paul Pry, the hero of the 
piece, aisort of village ‘* Marplot,” a man who, 
having no employment of his own, occupies 


himself solely with the affairs of his neighbours! 


—who ‘ knotvs how much the Colonel’s leg of 
mutton weighs’---‘ whether the Nabob, who 
has just arrived at'the ' Green Dragon, keeps his 


Warde, from the country; and many others. 
Ellistow is recovering gradually from his severe 
illness. . At the English Opera, the Stout Cen- 
tleman..has been withdrawn, and Mathews is 
about to appear in Lovegrove’s old character of 
Peter Fidget, in the Boarding House. 





POLITICS. 
Apvicrs from India, dated 17th April, state 
the capture of Arracan, one of the principal 
provinces of the Burmese, and that the war 
raged with increasing violence, 








VARIETIES. 

The Hon. John Adam, who, our readers will 
recollect, took an active part in the contest lately 
carried on between the press and the Indian go- 
vernment, died on board a homeward-bound Li- 
verpool vessel, on the 4th of June. He had re- 
sided in India more than ‘thirty years, having 
filled the important office of Governor-General 
from the period of the Marquis of Hastings’ de- 
parture, to the arrival of Lord Amherst. 

The Gazette of Tuesday contains a notice of 





application to Parliament for very extensive im 
provements about Charing Cross, St. Martin’s 


| Lane, the Strand, &c.; and a Company is form- 
ling, under the presidency of the Dukes of Bed- 


servants: upon board-wages or not’’---who-pecps| ford and Devonshire, to effect considerable im- 


through ‘the key-holes by the hour together, and 
jumps:in at windows at the risk of bis ueck to 
satisfy his spirit of inquiry, was admirably sus- 


provements in the area and avenues round St. 


| Panl’s cathedral. 


Rheims.—Vhe magnificent cathedral at Rheims, 


tained by Mr. Liston. - His look, his dress, and | which was closed immediately after the corona- 
his msiuuating manner, were irresistibly 2mus- tion of Charles X. for the purpose of removing 
ing. - Heo néver appeared without exciting the | the immense scafiolding erected for that cere- 
loudest laughter ; and we have no doubt that! mony, and of repairing the damage which the 
hia performunce ot _this character will acquire | walls sustained on the occasion, has lately been 
ardegree of popularity equal even to his cele-| re-opened. 

brated parttin Sweethearts and Wives. Fi: ren, | Dim 3é im: t- be tiseless: to. desoribé th 
a8, the jovial Colonel, ‘* who was happy hen | ee eee 
he was.a bachelor, happy when he was mar- 


| mode adopted in some parts ot North America 


ried happy when his wife diced, and has been| °° cecase, foams, deimip ger 0 - bala in low and 
happy ever since,’’ was highly cutesinining--«| een situations ; and which is as simple as 
indeed, in a’ part.of this Fete pate Gv ts FR is said to be infallible. When the walls are 
soénihim -te-ierentér or so.much advantage : his raised about a foot, or two feet xbove the ground, 
style; by practice, is becoming daily A li they are entirely covered with thin sheets of lead, 
more mellowed, aud his ceportment more easy ;|." yee "i, dee is erected. The 
bis acting; in: fact /is'graduaily requiring the only "scent, ed hoy as 3 Ps piper | on ns and nina 
thing it-was deficient. in---warmth of colouring. PPro gery ier reese trey of: the 
Pope was'highly respeciable as Witherten. He} ny - a, J 

was the’ perfect gentleman in his appearance,| Death in the P ot-—The good people of Pans 
wed went through his character with sense and re suffering as much alarm as we are on the 
feeling... Of the ladies, Madame Vestris, in the subject of unwholesome food. Several of the 
chambermaid, looked arch and pretty. She in- scholars at L’Kcole Polytechnique, were poison- 


troduced,..two songs ---"* Cherry Ripe,” and .ed lately by some pork which had been salted in 
“ The Lover's Mistake,” both of which were |# CPP? vessel ; and this occurrence has given 
rapturously ¢ncored, ‘Mrs. Waylet, we must |7i8¢ to various communications to the editors of 
acknowledge, performed Harry Stanley with tee Parisian journals, from professional men, all 
spirit and vivacity, and looked extremely wel] *ttongly recommending caution. 

in male attire; but at the same time el Decrease cf’ Religion.—Tn 1815, after Napo- 
cannot find, out what necessity there was of leon’s return, a violent royalist exclaimed to his 
giving this character to a female, particular! \¢onfessor, who happened to dine with him at 
whilst Mr. Vining, who would. have been well Ghent : ** What!” exclaimed he, ** Henry ILI. 
fitted for it, is a member of the Company. Miss|aud Henry 1V. were assassinated, and nobody 
Glover. was, .as she always .is,. correct. and{¢an be found to rid us of thé usurper Buona- 


satisfactory \ag, Elica; and her highly-gifted 
mother.no less,successful.in Mrs. Subtle, a ver 
ubprepossessing, and.consequently a very difi- 
cult and. dangerous character, The minor parts 
were well sustained; and the whole went off 
With: great eclat. 





Preparations are making to open the Winter 
Houses : Lane.on the 24th, and Covent 
Gardenon-the, 26th;,, At the former we hear 
of no. new ent. of any consequence : 
Miss Kelly is. talked .of, but; the matter is not 
settled. |/At the latter we are to have Madame 
Vestris; Masurier, the French mime; Mr. 





parte?” The priest fetched a deep sigh: “ Ah, 
my dear Sir,” said he, ‘‘ there is no longer any 
religion in the world as in those days!” ' (Buo- 
naparte is said to have been much amused with 
this anecdote.) 

Actors.—A recent Parisian journal contains the 
following paragraph: ‘‘ Frederic, the actor, 
having allowed himself to add some words to his 
part of a coachman, without the knowledge of 
the authorities, has been fined by the administra- 
tion. of L’Ambigu.” “Some regulation of a simi- 
lar nature would be exceedingly beneficial in 
English theatres, where our ‘ clowns” but too 
often “‘ speak more than is set down for them,” 


Menow:—Menou, to insinuate himself inty the 
good graces ofthe Arabs, took the name of Ab- 
datlah Jacques Menou, and he issued his, procla- 
mations in’ Arabie and French, and. sent them to 
all the towns, to be made known to the chjliren 
of the Prophet, by being:put up in the most con- 
spicuous places. ‘They were received with the 
greatest humility and respect by the constituted 
authorities, who promised due obedience to the 
“Firman.” Sir Sidney Smith, walking one day 
in the bazaar or market of one of the towns, per- 
ceived several papers folded, dangling from the 
roof, and. asked what they were. ‘“ They are 
the firmans of Abdallah Menou, which we were 
ordered to hang up inthe most public places.” 
They had literally oheyed their orders in doing 
so; and that those sacred firmans might not be 
injured, they had folded them up in the smallest 
compass possible, tied them with a green riband, 
and hung them up where ‘ merchants most do 
congregate.” 

Diorama.—A new picture has lately been 
opened at the Diorama in Paris, which repre- 
sents an effect of fog and snow. The view is 
taken across a gothic vestibule in perspective, 
behind which nothing is at first discovered but a 
dim horizon. By degrees the fog disperses and 
afiords peeps of a vast forest of firs and larches, 
iu an immense valley. To obscurity a brilliant 
light gradually succeeds. The vapours rise, the 
sky is illuminated, and the tops of the mountains 
show themselves. Report speaks highly of the 
skill with which these’ changes aré-producedy~ 


EPIGRAM 
On a vindictive, but.ill-written and vulgar Satire. 
Of “ Orrence,” my good friend, thou shalt 
ne’er be accused ; 
(Let this thoaght never enter thy head) ; 
Since an honowr I deem it to be SO abused :— 
Tis a Comprament only I dread ! 


Exeter. Poeticus. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. E. H. Barker, who was Jong intimate with the late 
Dr. Parr, is employed on a Biography of that eminent 
scholar. The Doctor, we understaud, has left literally 
no literary labours behind bit. 

A Hebrew Tale, entitled *+ Sephora,” descriptive of the 
country of Palestine and of the Manuers and Customs of 
the ancient Israelites, 2 vols, post 8vo, may shortly be 
expected to appear—Also, Ouillaes of Truth, by a lady ; 
and, in a neat pocket volume, Nugie Sacre, or Psalms 
and Hymns and Spiritual Songs. 

Feresford’s Mis-ries of Huinan Life; a new edition, 
with some #os// pots Groans is nuneunced. 

Since his return from Canada, Mr, Galt has, we hear, 
made considerable progress in a Novel. 

Sketches of the 24 Ciaseés of the Linnwan System ; 
with 50 Specimens.of Fayelish Pizats, taken from Nature, 
their place of growth, time of towering, and medicinal 
properties, is in thre press, nnd may be shortiv expected. 

New editions of. thé: two. foliowing works, we, upder- 
stand are in preparation ; yiz, A Course : 
illustrative of the leading Traths in the Litt 
Rey. F. Close, ef (Weltenhain :and, The Va 
Mortal Life, or of Mau considered in his present mortal 
state, by Johu Howe, M.A. of Maz. Coll. Oxon. 1678. 

A French translation of “ Marriage” is about to be 
published at Paris. 

The last two. volumes, completing the modern bio- 
gmphy, under the title of Siographia des Contemporiires, 
will appear in the course of the month. Curiesity is 
breathless for the article Ta/leyrand, which it is suid is 
drawa up by a great diplowatist. But be it drawa up by 
whom it may. will necessarily bé verv imperfect. No 
one dare write it as posterity will view it, and even then 
many parts can only be, guessed at, unless the Prince 
leaves behind him, his rewr-nott. Tt would te Highly 
cartous to ascertain how high tie rated his jomtuics to 
the different powers of Europe, aud what sums entered 
his coffers as the rewards of these services —Paris Leiter. 


LIST OF WORKS POBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 


Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, Vo's. V. & VI. post 
8vo. 16s. bds.— Realities, a tule from real bife,4 vole. 12mo. 
1/. 4s. bds.—Life of Panis) obes, post Svo..78, 67. bis.— Re. 
view of the Evidence taken before the [ri-h Committees 








of both Houses of Parliament, 890. 3¢. 67. sewed.—Chap_ 
man’s Report of Manchester and Dee Ship Canal, fuols 
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cap folio, maps, 4s. sewed.—Barridge’s Improvements in 
Civil Architecture, or a new System of Ventilation, 8vo. 
2e.—Bullock’s Travels in Mexieo, new edition, 3 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. Ms, bds.—Doblado’s Letters from Spain, 
new edition, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Chandler’s Travels in Asia 
Minor and tireece, new editidy, 2 vols. Svo. 18s. bds.— 
Lightfoot’s %, 13 vols. sre. + 16”. bds.—Eden on 
the pom th in, roval 8vo. 12. 1s bds.—Swinburne 
on Descents, 8vo. ids. 6d. bis. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
September. Thermtmeter. Barometer. 
Thursday ....4 Front 51 to 69 | 29°59 to 29:60 
Fridav ....... o Sse 29° 2:70 
Saturday ......°40 29° 
Sunday . sa 29°55 
Monday....... 12 29°75 
"Tuesday ‘ stat. 
Wednesday .... 14 | 29°40 
Wind variable, S. and S. W. prevailing. Generally 
cloudy, frequent rain ; s the morning of the 9th and 
evening of the 13th; a thunder storm about4 in the 
afternoon of the lath, —Rain fallen 65 at an ivch. 
Edmonton. C.H. ADAMS. _ 


TO CORRESPONDEN 

WE are reluctantly compelled to defer to an 
our further remarks 0 Moss's Bibliography. 

We have no note of J, W. 5's poem.—M, is not up to 
the standard. G.'L. is far below it. Othe communica 
tions are taken, us the Scotch lawvers say, to avizundiin. 

Weshall be happy to hearfrom E. T.on other occasions. 

Circumstances prevent us from doing more than ac- 
wwee Nautieus Knowall; at least for a week 
or two. 


Errata—tn No.‘ 450, P 563, col. 3, line 2, for Dunstan's 3 
read Danster’s—p. 569, col}, line 13, to Aristotle, 
read on Aristotie.—In No. 4i, P. 583,” ine 20 from bot- 
tom, for en) ne copy—p. 590, col. 1, line 3, for 
brown'd read bi 
porte tein EEE 

‘ ADVERTISEMENTS 
wae vod Literature aad ne Arts, 
h instant willbe publi 
THE QUARTE ERLY THEOLOGICAL RE- 
VIEW, and Ecclesiastical Record, No. #0" 
Printed for ©. and J. ivington, St. Paul's eek bn FF aud 
olame may be had in hoards, price 12s. 
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rE SURGEONS VADE MecuM con- 
iuing the Symptoms, Causes, Diagnosis, nosis, and 
ment of Ft ns Diseases. Accompanied by Ragravings 
telitusrate the modern and approved methods of Operating ; 
. i Formalw of Prese rigeicnt, and a Glossary of Terms. 
Hird Edition, greatly ealsagse 
Vriuted for Thomas & George, uderwood ; Jougmah. Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, yy oy and | core 3 G. and W. B. ‘hittaker; 
James Dane: Son; Burgess and Hill, Londons J. 
Cox; and A. “hincke iuburgh. 


MEDICO-CHIRURG CAL REVIEW. No.VI. 


will, by peblanes ou the ist of October, containing 900 | 
prges of impo eal “wud: Surgical Information. 
Analyses iu this Journal are on a plan hitherto unattempted, and 
Fenteap complete Easays on the subjects reviewed ; while the 
eriscope concentrates all the im ant facts scattered through 
we various Medical Journals of Rurope and America. ‘The 
3 ole forms @ progressive bY ak ag ap o! Paedine! Selene. of the 
utmost importauce to practitio in the atry, colonies, and 
public services. Conducted hy y JAMES JOUNSON, M. D. of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
published, Vel, 11. Part il. price iss. 
ARSHALL’S. ROVAL NAVAL plOGRA- 


PHY; dedicated rmission to -the Right Hon. 
Viscount Melville ; cominie Renealogical, Biographical, and 
Historiesl Memoirs Post-C ag es in coutinuation of Part lL. 

of. UL, Pore I t ear Admirals, 
Retired Officers, and part ofthe Post Captains ; and 
Vol. L, Parts 1. and’ tl, containing Memoirs of all the Flag- 
Officers, who were living. at the peSacnnernens of 1823; with 
numerous 7 rensed Officers ; aud a variety of interest- 
i 4 ma ad. Of the Publishers, Messrs. Lon y 
‘0. 39, ae lon. Price 14s. ¢ach 
a Letters on the seNioen et this Work should be wicesse, 
Sree of expence, to Lieutemiat Joha Marshall, (bh) R.N. is 
Chancery-lane. nonymeus Commanications cannot _ at- 


teuded to, 
fore of Classical Works, & 
r be ‘SOLD, a a "CLASSICAL. MANUSCRIPT, 
under the Title of “* REL ANRA LATINA,” bdas 
a Collection of Subjects, Themes for advanced Pupils, 
selected from the best En; Hat ene ppt Authors, and trans- 
lated into Latin, by F. J, G' Professor Emeritus of the 
pe a of F od Sober of obtason Crusoe in Latin; aud 
rdine Disposite, &c. a 
Slanceecter will to an ectavo volume of about Goo pa: 
lecleding = = a text; of 900 pages, including both th the 
cnglish 
The Work is tive into Five Part: "Y-*- Rel nd 
Mor 2. Greek and Roman History », fis > Fhe and 
Sciences— 4. Natural poo Varieties, Becerigcions, Alle- 
OFFcce elke many’ wah 09 tieat for the above Werk ed 
ose W for the al are request: 
i eit Literary dents in Paris, to call on 2 the 
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.Professeur de Philosophie etd 
Price 7s. 


ing’s Pe .—In 8¥0. price 14s. 
N EXPOSITION of the PRINCIPLES of 
PATH and vl the TREATMENT of DISEASES. 
DANIEL PRING, M.D. 
Member of the Bere! College of Surgeons, London. 
ems for Thonias & George Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
bellished with several splendid vings, chiefly from 
sing 0 subjects’ in, tte Museums a Rear istory iw’ Peris, 
and othe r Public ns, in demy 4to. with early i impres- 
sioas of ‘the Pines on India paper, price 24s. each Part; in 
Tashtre.» wee the ro carefully colgured. ous or plain, 188.5 


‘HE A NEM as. the Seventh P: 
rue ANIMAL KINGDOM, ‘described and 
arranged i By c f 
he Barou CUVEE, Be. Ke. 

With additions pore: of all the Species hitherto 
named, of ro woe before noticed, aud other original matter, 
by Edward S. and others, 

Feed for "e: _B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
ew Edition of Y es ' Old Plays. 

This day is pabtished, beauti{utly printed apes yellow laid 
per, crown Svo. price os. ; aud te pa > aces: 14s. uni- 
orm with Gifford ’s Ben Johnso vol the 

SELECT COLLECTION of OLD PLAYS, 
with additional Notes and gga by the late Isaac 

Fast, Octavids Gilebrist, and the Edito: 

volume just ublished seuseine The Roaring; a 

Stiddietwn and Ss Debkar. —The Widow's Tears; by Geo. Chap- 

man,—The White Devil: or, Vittoria Crombona; by John 

Webster.—The Ho end bit’ his Pearl; by Robert ‘Taylor.—The 

Fout’ ‘Preatiees- af Lond hy: Lbomas Heruoed 

Pome fe sep Prawett, : J eee eiantte 
from Germa 
erscit $ *SINTE EN “NEW. ORIGI NAL, 
od most BEAUTIFUL oo to illustrate Schil- 
ler’s Fight with the j nena oy Price 10: 
y the same Art 
Eight Original “Outlines, to i ihustrate Schil- 
ler’s hi ng mt Price 6s, And 26 Original Outlines, to illustrate 
e's 
Where ener may be lately published, Part I. price 5s. of 
Catalogue of the most esteemed and valua- 
ble German Works, —_ a Preface in English and Gerdian, by 

Professor Aug. Wm, Schlec 

To the admirers of Sonn Literature this Catalogue will be 
found « valuable acquisition, both as’ to its being enriched by 
the pen of so eminent a scholar, and incor og throughout 
with the notes of the best German Bibliographe' 

4, York-ctreet, Covent-gar: 
New Freach wren, Ae | pebliatae —e sengoangl by breuttel 


DE NORVIN'S “PORTEFEUILLE de 

A & 1813, ev Tableau Politique et Militaire reufermant, avec 
le Recit des Fvépémens de cette FE ae, un Choix de la Cor- 
respondency Mélite de VEmpereur léon, et de celles de 
svit Frangais, ou Etrangers, 

pendant jn. Premicre pcobeaes de Saxe, Armistice de Piess- 
2 vals. avo. 


de yg ty et la Seconde Campague de Saxe, 

z: Salvandy ie Emancipation de .St. Do- 

mingue, dans aes —— la Politique intérieure et ex- 
térieure de ta 

3. Remusa' ch inages Asiatiques, on Choix de 

Morceaux Critions be Boneicne relatif aux Religions, aux 


Sciene aux Cou Saad et & la Géographie des 
—_ Orientales. veh ae toed. To be completed in 
4 vols. 


4. Calliope, ou Traité sur la Veritable Pro- 


nonciation de la Langue a. _Par C. Mivoide Mynas, Ex- 
je Rhétori en Macéd 8v0. 

















Just imported, by Dale sea Co. Foreigu Booksellers, 


ME Moun de’ JOSEPH FOUCHE, DUC 
WVOTRANTE, * 2 vols. 8vo. Paris Edition. ; t#. 10s. 

*,* This Edition hag beeu suppressed, and cannot now be had 

n Baris ; an inferior Edition, printed at Bruxelles, may be had, 
pries iis 

Flementary Works, lately published by Dulau and Co, 

Grammaire Italienne, simplifi¢e et réduite a 
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